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Society of Union 
I have spoken of the extraordinary con- 
tradictions in opinion which the insurrec- 
tion has manifested on so many occasions 
during its progress. Astonishing changes 

— been exhibited amongst ourselves. 

Wich the Ansurgents, however, and with 

those amongst ourselves who sympathised 

with them, those were constantly 
of a character to cast distrust upon their 
principles and their convictions; while 
with the American people, such as ocourred 
were in the direction to inspire greater 
confidence in their unalterable steadfast- 
ness of purpose. With the rebels the war 
was, avowedly, but a means to certain 
ends, so important, as they said, as to jus- 
tify insurrection; yet, first or last, nearly 
one of the ends avowed was ready to 


be doned in order to continue the war. 


With us, preservation of the national life, 
by extinguishing the revolt, was through- 
out the grand end, and the means only were 
changed as seemed necessary to its attain- 
ment. However this may be, there was 
one change on our astonishing in itself, 
uences. 
the first election, and just before the first 
inauguration of that great magistrate and 
illustrious martyr, Abraham Lincoln, and 
after a certain number of States had not 
only seceded, but had committed other acts 
of war, the Congress of the United States, 
by a majority of two-thirds of each House, 
submitted to the people for their adoption 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
by which the nation was to deprive itself, 
for ever, of all power to abolish slavery, by 
any new amendment, without the consent 
of any State in which it might exist; that 
is, slavery, as it then existed, was to exist 
for ever, so far as the power and will of the 
nation were concerned—and this by means 
of an exceptional and fatal limitation upon 
the national sovereignty, already distinctly 
asserted and legalized in the Constitution 
itself. The fate of this incalculable sacri- 
fice, offered for and union, is every 
way instructive. Not one of the slave 
States, I believe, except Kentucky, ratified 
the pro amendment; certainly not one 
of the disloyal States. Thus contemptuously 
passed over by those who would have 
eagerly embraced it, if their concealed ob- 
jects had not been different from those they 
avowed, the free States, with a common 
consent, allowed the monstrous proposal to 
pass away with the occasion which it was 
utterly futile to control. Four years after 
this event, and after the second election of 
Mr. Lincoln, but before his second instal- 
lation, the civil war raging during these 
four years, and disclosing* the perils to the 
nation arising out of the institution of 
slavery, the Congress of the United States 
submitted to the people another amendment 
by majority of two-thirds of 
| a majority of two-thi 
House; — 07 — different from the 


first By this amendment it is proposed, 


in the national exercise of the sovereign 


power legalized in the Constitution, to 
abolish for ever the slavery which it was 


before proposed to make everlasting, by 


means of a similar act of sovereignty 

ranteeing the eternal connivance and 
imbecility of the nation. And now the 
nation, State by State, is in the act of rati- 
fying or rejecting this proposal. And the 
aspirations of every free, wise, and loving 
soul ought to ascend to God for his favour. 
on the great attempt. And has he not sig- 
nally shown what it is he would have us 
do? At the end of four years, succeeding 
the first proposal, the triumph of the nation 
seemed to most foreign governments to be 
impossible; the timid and time-serving 
among ourselves had ceased to expect suc- 
cess with any confidence; the disloyal 
throughout every loyal State had combined, 
and to a large extent had armed, and, uni- 
ting in the interests of the insurrection, 


their great party had made the basis of 


their organization to defeat Mr. Lincole 
and sacrifice the nation, deliberate avowals 
that the war was a failure, that our own 
rights and liberties were ruthlessly invaded, 
and that the only hope of the country lay 
in immediate peace, on such terms as the 
victorious rebels would accept. 

In such a condition, as judged of by all 
who wished us ill, or cared little for our 
success, Congress proposed the constitu- 
tional abolition of slavery. You may count 
by weeks, even by days, the brief interval 
between this enactment and the complete 
overthrow of every rebel government, the 
surrender of every rebel army, and the 
close of the war so far as the suppression of 
the insurrection could suddenly close it. If 
there be such a thing as Divine Providence, 
I know not where we can look for a more 
signal manifestation of it. If that Provi 
dence can ever be a rule of judgment and 
conduct to mortals, I know of no more illus- 
trious occasion or example in human affairs. 


No period of similar duration in the affairs 


of nations is crowded with events more 
sudden, more astonishing, more glorious 
and complete on one hand, or more fatal on 
the other. In the very crisis of them there 
falls upon us a blow awful by its unexam- 
pled atrocity, without which the concrete 
of the spirit and teachings of the iusurreo- 
tion could never have been realized to the 
common apprehension of mankind; nor the 
force of martyrdom, added to the boundless 
force of living effort, been conferred on the 
principles which saved the country, and 
will guide its future career. No public 
life more pure; no labours more arduous 
and nobly directed ; no magistracy more fit, 
more grand, more beautiful; no death more 
deeply affecting, ever sanctified a human 
cause, or secured for it a right to triumph, 
than fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln! 


Posterity shall judge between us and them 


on this simple plea: 7'his is the man on 
whom they heaped incessant obloguy to j 
tify their crimes: this is the man their 
coward vengeance slew when their crimes 

* y as the two proposed amendments 
‘@f the Federal Constitution differ from each 


eber, in the general mind of the loyal peo- 
poeple, the chief object of both was identical; 


od mamely, the perpetual preservation of the 
Daies, in its integrity and in And 
sthe great length to which the first one 


went in one direction, as clearly proves the 
strong desire to prevent the threatened se- 
cession and war, as the thorough work 
which the second one makes in the oppo- 
site direction, proves the steadfast p 
to remove every danger that cannot be 
safely endured. It is a great error, dili- 
gently propagated, that the final resolution 
f the great party which triumphed in the 
d election of Mr. Lincoln, to abolish 
‘domestic, hereditary slavery in the United 
States, by an amendment of the Federal 


Constitution, was the result of a special 


change in public opinion in favour of those 


* e doctrines, many of whose leadisg 
. would have superseded Mr. Lin- | 
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coln as our candidate in 1864, if they 
could, and some of whom are alread 
curred altogether in another manner, and 
was the product of altogether different 


views. During the progress of the war 
the loyal became convinced not only 
that slay was the chief cause of the 
attempted ption of the Union, but that 


it was capable of bein 
made, a great support of the rebel cause. 
They became equally convinced that as 
long as it was allowed to exist in considera- 
ble strength it would be, more seriously 
than before, perilous to the public peace 
and safety. Add to this the idea that 
the liberation of the slaves might greatly 
strengthen the national cause; and, in the 
minds of men bent upon their great work, 
the conclusion they reached, after three 
years of war, seems obvious enough. They 
resolved to destroy it, that it might not 
destroy them; and to prohibit it for ever, 
that it might never embroil or endanger 
their posterity. Whatever might be their 
ideas concerning vested rights of property 
in slaves, they well understood — the 
perversion of those rights, to purposes at 
once criminal and fatal, may make the de- 
struction of them both a duty and a neces- 
sity. No doubt, if they had approved the 
terrible institution, they — have still 
taken the course they did, perhaps roluo- 
tantly. No doubt utterly disapproving it 
as being, in its mildest aspect, the most 
dreadful form of servitude, they did for 
this reason the more promptly undertake 
what they found themselves obliged to do. 
But they insisted on its being done, by a 
sovereign act on the part of the people, in 
the terms of the Constitution, and accord- 
ing to its forms. The country is full of 
clamour against the execution of this great 
purpose, and every thing will be attempted 
to defeat its just and complete execution. 
And yet, if there can be conceived to be 
any foundation in nature for what human 
laws mean by property, then, assuredly, the 
first and highest of all is the property 
which every rational being has in himself. 
If human laws pass beyond the mild re. 
straint, and limited property, which nature 
and the preservation of society demands in 
certain relations of life; society is before 
and above, both the slavery it creates, and 
the laws by which it allows that monstrous 
claim of one rational being upon another; 
and it not only may, but should, redress 
the wrongs it has perpetrated against the 
weak, in the ab name of rights claimed 
by the strong. In a free government, and 
under a written Constitution, where the 
supremacy of society is expressly made 
legal, and the mode of exercising this 
supremacy is explicitly defined, nothing 
short of the highest necessity can excuse 
society for any hesitation or delay, in 
obliging the claims of property to respect 
the sacred rights of human nature and the 
dictates of eternal justice. In the case 
before us, there is added to all this the 
demands of the broadest political wisdom, 
and the most enduring national interests. 
And to make the case unprecedented in its 
clearness, no occasion can ever arise when 
such an act could be performed, with less 
suffering to those who may be the chief 
losers by it, or less ground of complaint on 
their part, or when every sentiment of 
honour and 
more imperatively bind us to redress the 
down-trodden race, whose fidelity to our 
cause has been exceeded only by their mis- 
fortunes. And the great occasion has 
come, without any seeking on our part. 
It has been made by enormous crimes per- 
petrated inst the country, and by the 
demands of national security. It has been 
realized by a heroism never exceeded—by 
a triumph never surpassed. Let it now be 
improved, in a spirit worthy of what God 
has done for us. 
The loss which this insurrection will 
robabfy entail upon the slaveholding popu- 
fation of the United States, merely in the 
value of their liberated slaves, will exceed 
in amount the whole war debt of the na- 
tion. This tremendous loss will fall chiefly 
on the slaveholders of the revolted States. 
Considered as a confiscation, it is relatively 
vast, beyond all precedent. Considered as 
a revolution in a social system, it is seen to 
be most prodigious by those who under- 
stand it best. Considered as a security 
inst future insurrection, it must be 
— to be complete against this cause 
of it, and probably against most others. 
We must not overlook these great realities. 
And in whatever light we view them, we 
must accept their just influence upon us. 
Here is a people smitten by the hand of 
God. As far as we dare, and their conduct 
will allow, we must accept this divine retri- 
bution, and beware how we insult the 
majesty of ae OF hardness of heart to- 
wards those already smarting under his 
rod. Once they were our brethren; now 
they are reaping the bitter harvest they 
have sown ; hereafter, do we not desire that 
they shall be unto us as in former days? 
The bruised reed God does not break; nor 
does he quench the smoking flax. First 
of all things, and above all, these people 
must accept the overthrow of their insur- 
rection as an everlasting finality; and the 
next is that they must enable us to confide 
in their having done so. If they will not 
do these things, then we must take care 
that their smothered hatred shall work us 
no ill, and that the malignant poison they 
may have instilled into their children shall 
be heedfully looked after. If they will do 
them, then our is neither to wound, to 
exasperate, to afflict, nor even to punish, so 
much as to accept their restoration as fully 
and completely, as we require them to re- 
nounce their hostility. 1 speak, of course, 
of that population to which no guilt 
attaches but the guilt of their com- 
mon crime; and as I understand the late 
amnesty proclamation of President John- 
son, general pardon and oblivion are already 
tendered to the great mass of these, and 
special pardon is held forth to such ex- 
cepted classes amongst them as may be 
found worthy of it. Whatever the safety 
of the future, the righteous horror of human 
nature against unnatural crimes, the irre- 
sistible necessity of example upon the 
utterly depraved, the retribution for torture 
ruthlessly inflicted upon thousands unto 
death, and of conspiracies and assassinations 
in unheard of forms, may demand against 
the most guilty of the excepted classes, the 
people of the United States must either 
execute in the fear of God, or they must 
assume before God the guilt of the horrible 
crimes they refuse to punish. God's infi- 
nite mercy to the suffering, and his infinite 
grace to the sinning, are not so exercised 
as to enco and increase the sin and 
misery of mankind, or to make him partaker 
of the guilt for which the finally obdurate 
perish. There are criminals whom human 
society cannot tolerate and exist. There 
are crimes whose endurance by any people 
proves that they have their climax, 
and will finally perish by those crimes. 


Touching the great problem of the 
lack race in this country, and especially 
in the revolted States, I trust we may 
consider the first step in its solution in 
e very. ev . 
ditional 4 full of difficulty; and 


made, and was 


chiefly for the reason that no other step 
——— ¶ ¶— 


itude on our part, could | 


ernment, after 
om, if the slaves 
were of the same race with their former 
masters, and with the American people. 
Race, I mean, not in the sense of original 
creation, but of those immense personal 
and national differences, whose origin is 
more remote than the dawn of profane his- 
tory, and whose influence has always been 
more potent than any civilization yet at- 
tained, or any human interests or institu- 
tions yet exhibited. In the order of Provi- 
dence, and in the course of nature, as dis- 
closed by all the past, and as declared by 
God, we must accept, as incontestibly 
certain, these following facts, namely: 
First, That these differences between the 
few chief races, for example, the white and 
the black races, are permanent, and their 
effects, whatever they may be, incapable of 
being suppressed or evaded. Sceuvndly, That 
if they could be absolutely and universally 
abolished, they would, upon supposition of 
the unchangeableness of God, or the stead- 
fastness of the course of nature, re-establish 
themselves. Third/y, That so far as we 
know, no advan to the human race 
would result from the destruction of all of 
them, and all their ¢ffects, in our present 
state of being, beyond what is already at- 
tainable. Most assuredly it does not be- 
come us so to delude ourselves on this 
great occasion, as to esteem as insignificant 
the force of that spirit of race, and ite 
immediate product the spirit of nationality, 
which has just borne us in triumph through 
a struggle so gigantic, and upon which we 
rely for the cowplete restoration of the 
brotherhood of the whole nation. Nor 
ought we to shut our eyes to so many 
other remarkable events in our own coun- 
try, and to innumerable phenomena in the 
current history of our times, all pointing 
in the same direction. The original en- 
slavement of the African race on this con- 
tinent is otherwise inexplicable; the whole 
fatal history of the native inhabitants of this 
Western hemisphere, from its discovery to 
this day, attests the same pregnant truths; 
and their contemporary manifestation, fn 
this country and all others, in the treat- 
ment of Asiatic coloured races, show how 
broad and durable they are. Indeed, no 
historic age has more distinctly or widely 
exhibited the influences I am illustrating, 
and their profound relation to human 
nature, than the one we live in. The 
basis of difference in race, nationality, and 
tendencies, now so deeply agitating Euro- 
pean populations, are not comparable to 
those which distinguish the great races in 
America; yet those European populations 
become more agitated by those 1 
such as they are, not in proportion as they 
are enslaved, but in proportion as they are 
enfranchised; and the hope of liberty 
there, as every where, has no foundation 
more secure than this profound and endur- 
ing spirit of race. If, as I suppose, it is 
the involuntary — — of these ever- 
lasting realities, which makes us feel that 
— more than even the great giſt of 
freedom may be needful for this unfor- 
tunate black race amongst us, let us at the 
same time be fully aware that any thing 
attempted to be done for them, even in a 
perfectly lawful way, in disregard of the 
fundamental and decisive fact that they are 
a black race, and of the peculiar tendencies 
and instincts of that race as com with 
ours, is infinitely certain to work them no 
good, and may work both them and us 
incalculable harm. And it will be all the 
worse, if what is done or attempted, out- 
rages the tendencies, the instincts, the 
feelings, or even the long descended pre- 
judices of this incomparably superior white 
race, amongst whom their lot is cast. For 
myself, I desire for every race of men every 
blessing that man can enjoy, and for every 
country all that is possible of good; but 
my own country is unspeakably dear to me 
above all others, and I prefer my own race, 
out of all comparison with every other race. 
I cannot tell but that it may be the will of 
God, seeing he has used first the Asiatic 
dark races, and then the European white 
races, as repositories of his infinite gifts 
and mercies to mankind, to use, finally, the 
African black races in a similar glorious 
way. But to suppose that, in doing this, 
he will make the black race and the white 
race essentially one, or essentially alike, or 
will strip either of them of its essential 
peculiarities, which are the very basis of 
its destiny, high or low, is to reverse, 
absolutely, every lesson we can draw from 
all that he has hitherto said and done. 
There has been for some years a party 
in this country, which was understood to 
demand the absolute enfranchisement of 
the black race, and its political and social 
equality with the white race amongst our- 
selves. I have pointed out the great mis- 
take of supposing it was the teaching of 
this party, which produced the national 
attempt to abolish slavery by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The present 
endeavour, on their part, is to realize the 
equality originally demanded for the black 
race, by securing it as a condition of res- 
toration in each of the revolted States; in 
— that the right of suffrage shall 
e given to the liberated slaves by the 
President, as a prelimin in the re- 
construction of society in 'the subjugated 
States, and shall be secured in the State 
Constitutions, as a condition without which 
they shall not be recognized as States, or 
admitted into the Union. It is to be 
remembered that nothing of this sort is 
contained in the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. Nothing like it is found 
in the platform of the party which elected 
Mr. Lincoln the first time, or that which 
elected him the second time. Nothing in 
any act of Congress. Nothing in any one 
of the numerous proclamations lately issued 
by Mr. Johnson, for the creation of pro- 
visional governments, and the formation of 
republican constitutions and governments 
under them in the subjugated States. The 
wer assumed in the demand, as existing 
in the President, and which he wisely 
refused to exercise, does not belong to his 
office, nor to any office whatever; nor to 
the Congress of the United States, unless 
these States be first despotically reduced 
to mere territories; nor to the whole — 
le of the United States, until they shall 
be first considered competent to make for 
themselves a despotism—and shall actually 
make it—in which both the States and the 
existin 1 * A nation would be 2 
tinguished, an suff, become 
The power to make a local Constitution for 
a free State—much more the power to 
amend an existing Constitution in an ex- 
isting free State—is by our system, and by 
the Federal Constitution, a power locally 
sovereign—an attribute of the citizens of 
that particular State—paramount and un- 
controllable, except by the Constitution of 
the United States. And it is only under 
the provisions and rantees of that 
national Constitution, that a citizen of one 
State has the rights that he possesses in 
another State, and that the President can 
interfere, either in war or peace, with the 
common affairs, much less with the re- 
served rights, and least of all, with those 
great rights of every State, without which 
liberty is impossible. The claims I am con- 


troverting do, in effect, subvert both of our 
grand principles of double ernments 
ignty, without which 


lar 
our aystem of and greatness 


is futile and impoasi Moreover, if the 

wer claimed belonged to the President, 
o could hardly perform an act more ruin- 
ous to the interests of the emancipated 
slaves than to exact it, as has been de- 
manded of him; nor one more fatal to all 
hopes of cordial union among the Ameri- 
can people, or more destructive to any 
party that should sustain him in it. [ts 
political effects would be incalculable, both 
upon local and national parties, by the 
sudden creation of four or five hundred 
thousand new voters of a different race, 
the great mass of whom are wholly unfit 
for such a trust, and would be certain to 
constitute an element of vital and ual 
disturbance, and to fall under the habitual 
direction of whatever — was most inter- 
ested, most active, and most unscrupulous. 
When it is considered that the slavo- 
holders have every where controlled the 
non-slaveholding white vote, many times 
more numerous than their own; the notion 
that the local white vote cannot control a 
black vote, over the whole South, not 
equal to itself in numbers, may turn out to 
be as futile as the control of that vote by a 
non-resident party of extreme opinions 
would be disastrous. In white commua- 
nities, where the number of free porsons 
of African descent is comparatively very 
small, and very superior to the average of 
their race, it is not surprising, though it is 
far from general, that they should be in- 
vested with this great privilege, now de- 
manded for all of them, every where. 
Nor, if any State soes fit of its own accord, 
to offer this inducement to the settlement 
of the black race in its bodies, can any 
thing be said against its legal rights to do 
so. That any State, left to itself, will ever 
bestow suffrage on a mass of slaves of a 
different race, suddenly set free by a para- 
mount authority, and nearly equal in num- 
ber to the rest of its inhabitants, is an 
event that will hardly be witnessed in this 
world. That in any State where slavery 
never existed, or where it has long ceased 
to exist, a white race, both cultivated and 
predominant, will ever give suffrage of its 
own accord to a black race resident with it, 
equal to itself in number, and greatly 
beneath it in civilization, is an event con- 
trary to the common judgment of mankind, 
and wholly improbable in itself Nor, if 
the relative position of the ies was 
exactly reversed, would the result be dif. 
ferent. Because the instinctsof mankind 
arc more permanent by far than the ca- 
prices of enthusiasm; and wiser by far 
than the extreme conclusions of delusive 
theories or of party spirit. Secured in the 
great gift of freedom, protected in the 
rights of person and the rights of property, 
four millions of slaves of a different race 
will have received—if God continues to 
smile on our endeavours—an instalment of 
blessings infinitely rich. Let these bless- 
ings be enjoyed and improved, not wasted 
and risked in the agitation of demands 
which have no foundation in reason, in 
experience, or in public necessity, and 
which are attended with many perils, and 
no hope of true success. 


There are, as I have said before, con- 
siderations founded upon the universal 
loyalty of this unfortunate race, and their 
uniform kindness to our people when in 
trouble and danger during the war, which, 
added to their helplessness, ap to the 
American people most powerfully in their 
behalf. And certainly there has been no 
shortcoming, on the part of the people or 
the public authorities, in attempting all 
that seemed to promise them — 2 
with how much wisdom and success in 
most instances, or with how much to be 
deplored, condemned, or even punished in 
others, I shall not now inquire. The 
great danger of this people is, that they 
will gradually waste away in the struggle 
they have now to make in competition 
with the stronger race for the means of 
existence; a danger, in the face of which 
exorbitant and unprecedented claims on 
their behalf are as melancholy as they are 
preposterous. There are, however, allevia- 
tions of this danger, possibly effectual secu- 
rities against it. The most obvious one is 
to secure for them the sympathy and com- 
passion of the stronger race, especially in 
the region where most of them dwell. An- 
other is their proper education, not for a 
futile contest for equal participation with 
the white race in the ultimate sovereignty, 
but for securing the means of comfortable 
existence, and acquiring the habits, advan- 
tages, and virtues of a free, well * 
and steadily advancing civilization. by 
any means, the whole black race could be 
thinly distributed over the United States, 
in the ratio of its whole aggregate to that 
of the white race; that is, about one black 
to seven or eight whites, a third alleviation 
of the most threatening difficulty might be 
considered well secured, wherefore any 
thing tending in that direction is impor- 
tant. On the other hand, if these two 
races could be separated territorially from 
each other, and each be enabled to de- 
velope itself freely, without disturbance 
from the pressure of the other, a solu- 
tion the most beneficent of all would be 
obtained. In this light, as well as many 
others, the American colonies of free 
blacks on the west coast of Africa de- 
serve to be ranked among the highest 
enterprises of modern times. And I may 
be allowed, on this occasion, to reiterate 
what I have taught so long, that a power- 
ful and civilized State within the tropics 
has been the one crying necessity of the 
human race from the dawn of history; and 
that for us, and fcr the black race, the 
creation of such a State from the Ameri- 
can descendants of that race is the high- 
est form in which that great necessity can 
be supplied. Out of these various sug- 
gestions, looking in all directions, we may 
hopefully conclude that the difficulties of 
the case will not be found to exceed its 
resources, if we will address ourselves to 
whatever duties lie before us with can- 
dour, and patience, and wisdom, and 
zeal, trusting in God. The oldest living 
opponents of the terrible system of heredi- 
tary slavery, which once prevailed every 
where amongst us, after their best hopes 
had been often defeated, and the system 
of slavery had been apparently established 
without present — over so many 
States, have at last, from an unexpected 
quarter, and in an unexpected way, seen 
its sudden and total overthrow, and now 
rejoice in the hope of its early and com- 
plete legal — Confusion, disorder, 
and misery must not be the final result of 
this sublime retribution. Extravagance, 
anarchy, and violence cannot be the method 
by which its blessings are to be secured. 


Solemnity—profound solemnity—is the 
feeling which becomes us, as we back 
over the perils, the struggles, the devasta- 
tion, the slaughter of the past four years, 
and around us on the consummate tri- 
umph, whose monuments, mournful as 
they are glorious, cover the whole land. 
That has been done which will never be 
forgotten, and can never be undone. 
Blood, human blood, shed like water—the 
blood of patriots and of traitors—but 
heroes all—has baptized the great free 
land, and cemented its glorious free insti- 
tutions, making both sacred for evermore. 
The whole earth may rejoice that one of 
her continents abides in freedom * 2 
than ever; and the inhabitants the 
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earth who sigh for deliverance, may exult 
as they turn their longing eyes towards 


the invincible land where the free dwell . 


and are safe. We, as our delivered coun- 
try starts in her new career, wiser, freer, 
more powerful than before—we, fearing 
God, and fearing nothing else, must con- 
secrate ourselves afresh to our higher des- 
tiny. Peace, and not force, is the true 
instrument of our mission in the world; 
instruction, not oppression; example, not 
violence and 1 our way to bless the 
human race. ut force, and violence, 
and conquest, are words which the natiqns 
must not utter to us any mote; are things 
which they must learn to use at all with 
great moderation; and wrongfully, no more 
at all, in the track where our duties make 
us responsible, for conniving at their 
crimes. We must accept our destiny in 
all its fulness; and run our great career 
with perfect rectitude and majestic strength. 
It is God who calls us to be great in all 
that distinguishes the race which he has 
made in his own image. It is God who 
uires us to do great things for a world 
which he so loved, that ho gave his only 
begotten Son that it might not perish. 


THE CHOLERA VISITATION. 

The cholera raging in Egypt is a dis- 
ease of terrible features. A Syrian mis- 
sionary, residing in Cairo, thus speaks 
of it in a letter to his brother in Eng- 
land : 

“July 1, 1865.—The cholera is very 
severe in Alexandria, and increasing, the 
deaths more than four hundred daily, be- 
sides the ordinary deaths. Cholera is now 
beginning to spread in all Egypt, aud many 
have run away from Alexandria to Syria, 
and different parts of the world—more than 
40,000. Only a few of the Europeans 
remain in Alexandria, and the Mohamme- 
dans. A dreadful plague indeed is come 
upon us. Here, in Cairo, it only began 
four days ago, and increases daily—to-day 
the deaths more than a hundred. One can 
hear the weeping and wailing in every 

rt; and, if you wish to know it, remem- 
— the death of the first-boru mentioned in 
the Scripture in the time of Moses; also 
Matt. xxiv.—‘ One shall be taken, and the 
others left.’ O, my brother, it is sad and 
sorrowful! May God have mercy upon us! 
The people are afraid of falling down in 
the streets, and so they keep in their 
houses. Some die while actually walking, 
some while eating or talking, some stand- 
ing, and soon. I can hardly bear to say 
more of this. All schools in Cairo are 
shut except ours; the parents are afraid 
the children may die in the streets. We 
have only from six to twelve girls (i. e., in 
the Cairo School,) and about twenty 
boys still coming. The boys are all Mo- 
hammedans, and these are not afraid. I 
am not willing to shut the schools if one 
child comes daily, unless God will take me 
away, or something happen which I cannot 
avoid. I beg you and every Christian 
friend to remember us in prayer. May God 
permit me to sec you again! Perhaps this 
is the last letter you will receive; but I 
must trust God, because He is my strength. 
You may think I am afraid. Now, it is 
certainly a dreadful thing to be seen, and [ 
cannot even write all I have seen; but 0, 
my brother, do not think Lam afraid. I 
am not afraid at all; and it is as if there 
were nothing here, because I Uelieve and 
trust in Him, and if He wish to take me 
away for any reason He can do so; I am in 
His hand. Where can I flee from him?— 
Ie is God in Syria as well as in Egypt; 
let us remember Job. Farewell. Perha 
this is the last word for you, my brother.” 


— 


HE LEADETH ME BESIDE THE 
STILL WATERS. 


In Bonchurch churchyard there is a grave, and 
a simple stone-cross over it, with the name Marion 
Sewell, aged 17 years, and the above text for the 
epitaph. 
Seventeen summers passed and ended, 
Like a fleeting April ray— 
Part with us and part in Heaven, 
Reating till the Judgment Day. 


Here, the tall trees casting shadows; 
Here, the sunset-gilded wave; 

Here, her furm we loved so clearly; 
Here, her quiet Christian grave. 


There, the placid streains of comfort 
Watering many a verdant lea; 

There, the spirit that has left us, 
Waiting till the end shall be. 


Here, the great unrest of ayes; 
Here, the trouble, toil, and strife; 

There, the peaceful, quiet waters 
Of the crystal stream of life. 


Here, the sighing of the branches; 
Here, the wave-beat on the shore; 

There, the ceaseless strain of angels 
Chanting praises evermore. 


Here, the rocks, and shoals, and quicksands ; 
Here, the white cross on the sod; 
There, the haven where she woald be, 
In the bosom of her God. 
—Lyra Anglirana. 


— —6—ů 


Tercentenary of the Death of Farel. 


It is with lively satisfaction that we 
learn that the Church of Neufchatel in- 
tends, on the 13th of September next, to 
celebrate the Three Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the death of its Reformer, William 
Farel. In a letter of fraternal invitation, 
signed by M. Dupasquier and M. F. de 
Rougemont, we read: 

„Other churches besides our own, those 
of Montbéhard, Val de Travers, Val de 
Saint Imier, those of the districts of Aigle, 
and of Morat, may, with as good a right as 
ourselves, claim Farel as their reformer 
and spiritual father. But it was at Neuf- 
chatel that the courageous Reformer deci- 
sively laid down the pilgrim’s staff in 
order to take up in its stead the shepherd’s 
érook, which he continued to hold at Neuf- 
chatel for about eight-and-twenty years. 
In the cemetery formerly surrounding our 
College his body was deposited, in accord- 
ance with his own desire, there to await 
the day when God, drawing it from the 
corruption of earth, shall raise it up in 
heavenly glory. If, then, Christians are 
exhorted to remember those who have 
spoken unto them the word of God, to 
consider the object of their lives, the re- 
sult of their labours, it behoves the Church 
of Neufchatel, above all others, to take the 
initiative in the performance of this duty 
towards Farel. After having celebrated 
last year the tercentenary of the death of 
the great Calvin, the theologian and the 
organizer of the French Reformation, it is 
just and right that all churches speaking 
our language should likewise hold in mem- 
ory his faithful fellow-labourer Farel, the 
high-born gentleman of Dauphiny, the 
pupil of Lefevre, the earnest preacher, the 
undaunted and unwearied Evangelist to 
Basle, to Strasburg, to Aigle, to Lausanne, 
to Neufchatel, and to Geneva, to which 
last place it was he who introduced Calvin, 
fixing him there as by God’s order, and 
hum a putting himself aside to make 
room for the great Reformer. 

v’Homeres, Pasteur.” 
— Translated from L Esperance, June 30th. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—The church troubles 
at Bloomington, Illinois, which were 
noticed a few weeks since, remain very 
much as they were then. The separa- 
tion, or rather secession of the majority 
of the church to the New-school, seems 
complete and final; but as the two bodies 
are soon to be re-united, I suppose such 
things are of but little moment. There 
yet remains to us a church of about one 
hundred members, who still ask for the 
old paths. But they are without a 
house of worship; they receive nothing 
for their interest, whatever it may have 
been, in the church property, which 
wont with the majority—and, just now, 
they seem in no condition to arise, and 
work, and shine. May they so act in 
this trying emergency as to becure the 
smile and favour of the Great Head of 
the Church; and may He raise up 
friends for them. It should, perhaps, 
be noticed in this connection, that this 
church was a New-school chureh for 
some time before it became connected 
with us. The Rev. Mr. Price recently 
preached his farewell sermon in Phenix 
all, Bloomington, in the course of 
which he indulged himself in remarks 
not specially complimentary to the Old- 
school Presbytery of Bloomington, and 
to the present members of the Old-school 
church in that city. As the General 
Assembly has generally sustained the 
decisions of Presbytery, I do not see 
why his remarks do not apply to it, and 
why it is not hit by the shot aimed at 
Presbytery. Is all this ecclesiastical 
treason? If one church may secede at 
its will, why may not another?—why 
may not a Presbytery, or a Synod? I 
am not aware that the Rev: Mr Price 
has changed his ecclesiastical relations, 
yet he may have done so. Our Presby- 
tery has met, has investigated these 
matters, and has taken action in the 
shape of certain resolutions, which will 
probably be published in your columns 
ere your readers see this letter; so I let 
them speak for themselves. It is hoped 
that the unfortunate controversies which 
have so long agitated the Bloomington 
church are now past, and that the 
church will now enjoy a season, and a 
long one, of peace and prosperity. 

“UNDER WHICH KING?” 


A church of fourteen members was 
recently organized at Lansing, a flour- 
ishing and important town on the Mis- 
sissippi, in the north-eastern county of 
Iowa, and a point where we have been 
hithertounrepresented. This little church 
is said to have been organized under 
circumstances eminently favourable to 
its future growth and prosperity. It is 
not improbable that the Rev. James 
Frothingham may remove to Lansing, 
and assume the pastoral charge of the 
new church, if a suitable successor can 
be found to take charge of the field 
upon which he has so faithfully and 
successfully laboured at Caledonia, j" st 
across the State line, in Minnesota. we 
presume the Presbytery of Dubuque will 
heartily welcome this good brother with- 
in its bounds. A church ought to have 
been organized at Lansing. That is 
indisputable; and the Presbytery that 
organized it undoubtedly did a good 
thing, and this good thing was probably 
done in the right way. The brethren 
up there do not do their work in any 
other way than the right one. But the 
church is certainly within the bounds of 
the Presbytery of Dubuque and Synod 
of Iowa; while it was just as certainly 
organized by a committee of the Presby- 
tery of Southern Minnesota, in the Synod 
of St. Paul. To which Presbytery does 
the church thus organized belonged? I 
do not suppose there is a legal case here, 
bat if there is, the two Presbyteries con- 
cerned are fully competent to its settle- 
ment. 

A WANDERER WELCOMED HOME. 


We daily witness events far more un- 
pleasant than one which recently trans- 
pired on a Sabbath evening in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church of Chicago, of 
which the Rev. F. T. Brown, D. D., is 
pastor. After the introductory services 
had been, in part at least, appropriately 
conducted by a stranger, the pastor of 
the church stated to the congregation 
that the Rev. John W. Pratt, until quite 
recently a Professor in the University 
of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, and a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of Tuscaloosa, in 
connection with the Confederate General 
Assembly, was with him in the pulpit. 
He also stated that Professor Pratt had 
been his intimate personal friend for 
many years; that, in common with many 
other brethren in the South, he had been 
fully identified with the lost cause of 
the “Confederacy,” in consequence of 
which he had lost nearly all his property; 
that he advocated the cause of seces- 
sion because he then thought it right; 
that he now acknowledged that both it 
and he were wrong; and that, under 
these circumstances, he had been invited 
to preach that evening. Dr. Brown 
spoke briefly of the duty of cordially 
welcoming back such of our erring 
brethren as gave evidence of repentance, 
and then requested such of the congre- 
gation as were willing to hear his friend 
to manifest that willingness by standing. 
But very few remained seated, and those 
who did so were probably strangers, or 
members of other congregations, who 
did not feel called upon to vote, any 
more than an old Scotch worthy felt 
called upon to weep when an entire 
congregation were in tears. He be- 
longed, he said, to another parish. Pro- 
fessor Pratt delivered a most excellent 
sermon, which was listened to with un- 
divided and deep attention. 


WORKERS TOGETHER. 


Our Seminary Professors do not eat 
the bread of idleness, but are all busy 
during the present Seminary vacation. 
The Rev. Dr. Elliot has removed tem- 
porarily to Sterling, Illinois, where he 
supplies the pulpit made vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. E. Erskine, 
whose headquarters are now at Chicago, 
and who has entered fully upon the 
work of endeavouring to secure the 
endowment of our projected North-west- 
ern College. Dr. Elliot will return to 
Chicago at the commencement of the 
next Seminary term. The Rev. Dr. 
Lord spends the summer in town, and 


preaches regularly to his own flourish- 


NEW YORK. 
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ing church on Fullerton Avenue. A 
recent attack of congestive chills com- 
pelled him to intermit his labours for a 
single Sabbath. The Rev. Dr. Halsey 
supplies the North church, while its 
pastor, Rev. Dr. D. X. Junkin, is hunt- 
ing some place among the mountains 
and springs of Virginia where he can 
bury the rheumatism, that has so seri- 
ously afflicted him for more than a year 
past. When last heard from, he had 
succeeded, with considerable difficulty, 
in reaching Lynchburg. Of the city 
clergy, the Rev. W. W. Harsha is en- 
joying a brief vacation some where out 
of town, trying to recuperate his im- 
paired health The Rev. Dr. Brown, 
of the Central church, remains at his 
post, and the services at his church are 
uninterrupted. 


FAMILY DIFFICULTIES. 


A memorial was recently preseated 
to the Executive Committee of the 
North-western Sanitary Fair from Iowa, 
asking that, inasmuch as the proceeds 
of the Fair are to be appropriated to a 
purpose not contemplated when the 
donations from that State were made, 
the avails of them should be returned to 
its Sanitary Commission. If “Catch” 
is a good dog. Hold-fast” is a better. 
The request was respectfully declined. 
An earnest effort was also recently 
made by prominent members of the 
Commission for the donation to the 
Soldier’s Home of all the avails of the 
Fair, (with the exception of tbe fifty 
thousand dollars voted to the Christian 
Commission,) on the ground that the 
Soldiers’ Home is a really useful and 
deserving Institution, while the Sani- 
tary Commission has now nothing to 
do, and does not need the money. The 
motion was resisted, the Sanitary peo- 
ple claiming that they needed the 
money, and it was voted down. .The 
money will, therefore, be appropriated 
according to the programme published 
in your columns a few weeks since. I 
perceive that the Chicago Tribune takes 
the ground that the necessity for its 
continued existence having ceased, the 
Sanitary Commission should disband, 
and receive none of this money. I say 
nothing. CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF OREGON. 


This body met on Thursday evening, 
June 22, in the church at Portland, 
Oregon. In the absence of the previous 
Moderator, the Rev. Joseph A. Hanna 
delivered the opening discourse, preach- 
ing from Phil. iii. 20. The Rev. Lewis 
Thompson, of Astoria, was chosen Mode- 
rator, and the Rev. Richard Wylie, of 
Corvallis, Temporary Clerk. The ses. 
sions of Presbytery were continued dur- 
ing the remainder of the week, and 
were marked by more than ordinary 
interest. The Presbytery’s Committee 
on Missions reported that the request 
for aid to the amount of two hundred 
dollars, which had been presented in 
favour of the church of Clatsop, had 
been granted. Attention was called to 
the fact that this was the only church 
receiving aid from the Board. The 
petition which had been forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions for a labourer to occupy the 
field at Eugene City, had been favoura- 
bly received, and they were happy to 
announce the arrival of the Rev. John 
Wylie, who had already entered upon 
his labours with encouraging prospects 
of success. A request for an itinerant 
who should labour in the vast and im- 
portant field now rapidly opening up to 
evangelical effort in the portion of this 
State east of the Cascade Range, and 
in the adjoining territories of Washing- 
ton and Idaho, had not been granted. 
Presbytery feeling that the necessity 
previously felt deeply was not diminish- 
ing, but increasing, instructed the com- 
mittee to reiterate the petition for an 
itinerant. 

The Committee on Education reported 
that it was a known and regretted fact, 
that Presbyterians alone, of all other 
denominations, were without any Insti- 
tution of learning within the bounds of 
this State; that in the correspondence 
of the Committee with the Board of 
Education, they had received assurarce 
of their co-operation in any effort deemed 
necessary and expedient for the promo- 
tion of this vital interest; and further, 
that they had procured a building and 
a block of land eligibly situated in the 
town of Corvallis, and at a low price; 
and their intention was, with the bless- 
ing of God, and the co-operation of His 
servants, to establish a High School. 

A communig¢ation received from the 
church at Olympia, Washington Terri- 
tory, stating that the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
worth, stated supply for that people, 
had removed to Port Angelos, was 
acted upon, and the Rev. J. A. Hanna 
was delegated to visit the church. 

The following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That our ministers and 
church sessions be instructed to present 
to their respective churches the claims 
of the Assembly’s Committee for the 
education and support of missionaries 
among the freedmen, and to take up 
collections for this object. 

The most remarkable transaction of 
this interesting meeting, and one which 
stands unparalleled in the history of the 
church upon this coast, was the licensing 
and ordaining of James Wylie, Esq., 
late of Princeton, New Jersey, and 
widely known as a prominent ruling 
elder for the last twenty years and 
more. 

Examinations upon all the branches 
of study prescribed were conducted by 
the respective committees, and passed 
with great credit. The Rev. J. 8. 
Reasoner preached the sermon on the 
occasion of the ordination, (which was 
to the work of an evangelist;) and the 
Rev. Lewis Thompson, of Astoria, 
made the ordaining prayer, asked the 
constitutional questions? and gave the 
charge. The Rev. John Wylie was re- 

ived as a member of Presbytery by 
Certificate from the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick. Such is a brief outline of 
the business transacted at our late 
meeting. For years, owing to great 
obstacles which impeded the advance 
of Presbyterianism, but little progress 
has been made in this State. The con- 
dition of things is much More promising 
at present. For advantages of climate, 


produetiveness of the soil, and salubrity 
of the seasons, I know of no portion of 
our land which can bear away the 
palm from our own Williamette Valley. 
What we want is an increase of labour- 
ers, men of superior talents and devo- 
tion, who will be willing to endure 
hardness, and to meet those peculiar 
trials incident to life in a country com- 
paratively new. There are many minis- 
ters of rare acquirements who are now 
suffering for want of health, who might 
regain that precious boon in this land 
of mild winters and cool summers, 
while, at the same time, they might 
promote most efficiently the interests of 
the Master’s cause. Will not some 
make us a visit? 

Members of Presbytery were most 
hospitably entertained by the people of 
Portland, and returned with grateful 
hearts to their respective homes. 


A few of us, however, first took a 


trip up the Columbia river, and viewed 
its unparalleled scenery, its lofty walls 
of basalt, its crystal torrents which 
gush from the mountain sides as we 
pass up the river, its stately “Castle 
Rock” rising in solitary grandeur from 
the surface of the river, inaccessible 
and immovable, its roaring cascades 
dashing in fury over submerged rocks, 
and above all, its stupendous snow-clad 
mountains far up above the horizon, 
beautiful in their immaculate drapery, 
standing as sentinels that guard en- 
chanted land. 

The next meeting of Presbytery will 
be held in the church at Eugene City, 
Oregon, on the Thursday before the 
last Sabbath in June, 1866. 

R. W. 


MEETING-HOUSES AND EVYANGE- 
LIZATION. 


During the diseussion of home evangeli— 
zation and church-building in the national 
council of Congregationalists, a western 
member expressed doubt of the economy 
of spending large sums to build elegant 
churches in Washington, Baltimore, and 
other cities. This was the only remark 
made in the council that indicated a con- 
sciousness of the most serious obstacle in 
the way of the evangelization of the people. 
Nobody alluded to the fact that the present 
tendency of things is to shut out the 
masses of the common people from the 
churches, and to make public worship ex- 
pensive and exclusive. If the masses are 
to be evangelized, by orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism or any other form of the gospel, 
it must be made accessible to them. llow 
can they hear without a preacher?” What 
the real state of the case is can be told in 
few words. Instead of the commodious 
meeting-houses of the old times, meant for 
the whole population, we now build elegant 
churches for the few. The cost of sustain- 
ing these establishments is such that pew- 
rents are necessarily high, in fact much 
higher than poor men can afford to pay; 
and, unless they are already vitally inter- 
ested in the gospel, they will not make 
sacrifices of material comfort for the sake 
of hearing it preached. .This tendency to 
an elegant a costly administration of the 
gospel, accessible only to the prosperous 
and fashionable, is a growing evil, and that 
it is a serious hindrance to the evangeliza- 
tion of the people must be admitted. 

Another evil which has grown up with 
the ambition for showy churches is the 
method of paying parish expenses by pew- 
rentals. It has some obvious advantages 
over the old system of subscriptions, but it 
is much more unequal in its operation, and 
is generally so administered as to throw a 
great disproportion of the parish burdens 
on poor members. In some parishes, 
blessed with an attractive minister, the 
payment of premiums for choice of pews 
is sometimes a partial remedy for this in- 

uality, but it is neither uniform nor 
reliable. As a general principle the poor 
man, dependent on his daily labour, cannot 
attend church without paying more than 
half as much as the richest man in the 
parish. As a rr fact in our cities, 
the -rent of a labouring-man with a 
family is equal to one-tenth of his year’s 
earnings. His neighbour, whose income is 
a thousand times his own, thinks himself 
generous if he pays twice as much pew- 
rent. On the old subscription system the 
rich man would feel compelled, by personal 
pride, if from no better motive, to give at 
least with some reference to his larger 
means, while the poor man would not be 
obliged to pay more than ho could afford. 
It is evident that the present inequality 
and the great, cost to the poor of attending 
church are among the chief causes that our 

cople are every year becoming less and 
— a church-going people. 

Is there no remedy? Is there no means 
by which we can retain the elegancies of 
modern worship, and yet make our churches 
accessible to all classes, as they were half a 
century ago? If not, our special efforts at 
home evangelization will bear little fruit, 
for the people will not attend pauper 
churches, built and supported for them as 
a class. They feel that they degrade them- 
selves by making themselves the recipients 
of religious charity. They are much more 
likely to go where they can hear the gospel 
by paying their proper share towards its 
support. What we want, then, is not to 
multiply small and costly churches in our 
cities and large towns, but to erect large 
and convenient meeting-houses, where rich 
and poor may meet together as in the old 
Puritan meeting-houses, and as in the 
Catholic churches of the present day in our 
country, and forget, in the presence of the 
common Father, the trivial distinctions of 
wealth and social 
as well have congregations of two thousand 
as of five hundred. A minister will preach 
better to the larger number, and the mu- 
tual inspiration always augments with the 
multitude. But the chief considerations 
are those of economy and of bringing the 
church once more into close relations with 
the people. The present system of church- 
building operates to exclude the masses, 
and the poor do not have the gospel 
preached to them. In all the discussions 
of ecclesiastical bodies about ohurch- build - 
ing and home evangelization, we find no 

erence to the existing situation, as we 
have briefly sketched it. And yet it would 
seem that these facts must be ized 
and in any to 

ive the gospel to the e. A few 
— traots, an Ar — visit 
from a zealous evangelist, will not do the 
work. The gospel must be preached to the 
people. This is the original and the true 
way. If the church and ministry can con- 
trive some means of getting back to this 
apostolio method, they may hope for success 
in evangelization; otherwise the majority 
neglecting Sunday worship will yearly be- 
come larger. Springfield Republican. 


“He that is not with me,” says our 
Saviour, “is against me.” Mere indiffer- 
ence to good is evil. | 


position. We may just 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, ; 
and at 680 Broadway, New Tonx. 


SATURDAY, August 19, 1865. 


PainceTon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Ihe next session of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary will open on Thursday, 
the 7th day of September. Brown Hall 
is now ready for occupation; its rooms, 
like those of the old Seminary edifice, 
being furnished free of expense to stu- 
dents. | 


Cottece or New Jenszy.—The pre- 
sent term of this College began on 
Thursday last, the 17th inst. A large 
accession of new students is expected, a 
considerable number having already been 
admitted. 


—_ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.— We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor—From Misses 
F., Philadelphia, $1; Granville, Wis., 
$5, a thank-offering of a wife for the safe 
return of ber husband from the war; 
Yuba, West Philadelphia, $5. 

For Oity Pastor’s Church.—Misses 
F., Philadelphia, $1; M. E., Oakland, $1. 

For Freedmen.—Misses F., Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, $1; J. McD., Car- 
lisle, $1. 

For Missionary’s Horse.—G. 8. G., 
Prés. church, $5; T. C., Bridgeton, N. 


J., $1. 
A Cnuncn Nezp.—The Presbyte- 
rian church in Penningtonville, Penn- 
sylvania, is endangered by the giving 
way of the basement of the church 
building. For the purpose of raising 
funds to make the necessary repairs, 
the ladies of the church will hold a fes- 
tival at Penningtonville on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of next week, the 
24th and 25th insts. We commend this 
weak and struggling church, overtaken 
by an unexpected misfortune, to the 
benefactions of their Christian brethren. 
— (——ʃ 


Tux Cnunchzs.— The Minutes of the 
General Assembly do not contain many 
items of interest except those already 

oticed. The growth of the Church is 
not large; perhaps it is well that, amidst 
the excitements of the times, it has held 
its own. The largest churches con- 
nected with the Assembly are in New 
York city—the Brick church, 804 mem- 
bers; the German church, 710; and Dr. 
Rice’s church, 643. The church to 
which the largest addition was made in 
the past year, on profession of faith, is 
the church at St. Clairsville, Ohio, to 
which 116 members were added. To 
the German church in New York 104 
members were added. The largest num- 
ber added by certificate was 228, an 
addition made to the Sixteenth street 
church, St. Louis, Missouri. One hun- 
dred and twelve were added by certifi- 
cate to the Second church in the same 
city. The church making the largest 
contributions to the various causes of 
benevolence is the First church in New 
York city—total amount, $37,351. 


Tae News.—The daily news- 
papers have lost much of their attrac- 
tiveness since the war closed. They 
resort to many devices to fill their am- 
ple columns, some of very questionable 
taste and propriety. Horse-races are 
paraded as if they were of vast import- 
ance; the minutie of terrible crimes are 
spread out before the public, and com- 
mented on with a curious interest; and 
very small matters are bulked before 
the eyes of readers by the use of staring 
capitals and conspicuous headings, so 
as to give the appearance of importance 
to trivial things. The times are barren 
of exciting events, and the newspapers 
must be content to be the mirrors of the 
times. 


k— — 


VisiroR FROM AMERIOA.—At the 
meeting of the Scotch Calvinistic Me- 
thodists in England, in June, the Rev. 
William C. Roberts, pastor of the Se- 
cond Presbyterian church in Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, appeared as a visi- 
tor, and was received with great plea- 
sure by his brethren and countrymen. 
This is a flourishing body of Christians, 
very nearly allied to Presbyterians in 
doctrine and polity. 

— 


Bisnor CoLenso.—Bishop Colenso 
having finished the fifth volume of his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, in 
which he undertakes to prove that 
Moses was not its author, and that it 
was not inspired of God, bas sailed for 
his diocese in South Africa. There, we 
suppose, he may engage in the gentle 
work of disciplining those of his clergy 
who do not believe that a Rationalist is 
fitted to be a bishop in the Church of 
Christ, and who will not yield him rever- 
ence as a “Right Reverend Father in 
God.” What is the value of an apos- 
tolic succession in which Colenso is a 
link, or how can a Church claim to be 
the sole custodian of the sacred deposit 
of truth, when it allows such a man to 
stand among its chief guards? It is 
said that, in the intervals between the 
labours of confirmations and ordina- 
tions, the Bishop proposes to continue 
his investigations, and his demonstra- 
tions of the fallibility of the word of 
God. 

— 
Arnivep.—Rev. William Goodell, D. D., 
and Mrs. Goodell, missionaries of the Ame- 
rican Board at Constantinople, and Misses 
Isabella and Emma Goodell, arrived at Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, 3d inst. 
— — — 


IncREASE or Crime.—To one who 
has access to the daily press embracing 
the calendar of crime, the evidences of 
increasing crime through the United 
States must appear startling. Drunk- 
enness, rowdyism, theft, murder must 
have their daily chronicle. Why is 
this? Is it one of the fruits of the late 
war? Very probably it is, but we pro- 
test against the charge that our returned 
soldiers are the principal criminals. We 
have noted the matter with some seru- 
tiny, and have seen as yet no evidence 
to warrant the charge. The soldier 
who comes home with his pay in his 
pocket, is often made the victim of 
these villainies; but considering the 
tens of thousands suddenly mustered 
out of service, these brave men have 
acted with exemplary propriety. Mul- 
titudes have returned to their usual oc- 
cupations, and are good citizens, the 
discipline of war having really encour- 
aged them to orderly conduct. The 
rafians who have infested our cities 
during the war, avoiding enlistment 
and jumping bounty, are the real crimi- 
nals, and it is a hard case that any 
should lay their wickedness at the door 
of our returned veterans. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY “BPISTLE. 
HE Rev. John Muller, whose name 
is signed to a letter which ap- 
peared in the Central P ian of 
August 3d, is now pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian church in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. In former years he was well 
known in regions farther north, and 
known not only because of the honoured 
name which he bears, but because of 
excellencies of character which were his 
own, and of acquirements which fitted 
him well for his sacred office. Fronr the 
training of his youth he could hardly 
be other than a respectable scholar, and 
though given sometimes to write and 
utter things which it was not given to 
other men to comprehend, yet he was 
confessedly a man of intelligence and 
thought, and a clear, impressive, earnest 
preacher of the gospel. What sorcery 
has wrought upon him, and changed 
him, so that he is now capable of 
writing a letter full of such exquisite 
absurdities as the one which he pub- 
lished over his own name in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, passes all our pow- 
ers of guessing. The only supposi- 
tions possible are, that he wrote swift- 
ly, as he intimates, for fear the mail 
would close, or that he was visited, to 
use his own words, with a “stupendous 
access of insanity”—the supposition, by 
the way, by which he is pleased to ac- 
count for much of the action of the 
General Assembly of our Church. 

We will be justified by all reasonable 
men in so speaking, when we inform 
them that the dominant thought of Mr. 
Miller’s letter is the “superb position 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church.“ 
“Superb”—that is the word; and this 
position, one given by God, in bis provi- 
dence, to those who, a few years ago, 
were no better than the men of that 
Assembly which is now suffering a 
stupendous access of insanity!“ From 
this superb position, as from a pedestal, 
Mr. Miller surveys creation. His eye, 
“in a fine frenzy rolling,” looks out far 
and wide for a place and a home for 
the magnificent body of which he is a 
member. THe is intent upon a church 
without any geographical boundaries; 
and, as the Assembly of his Church is 
just now unfortunately without a name, 
he proposes as a title, corresponding 
to the unlimited sphere which it is 
to occupy, “The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church,“ which, 
with charming naivele, he adds, is 
simple and unappropriated.” No pent- 
up Utica contracts his powers,” nor must 
any sectional lines bound the Church 
whose christening he so cheerfully anti- 
cipates. Here, however, a gleam of com- 
mon sense seems to straggle in, and Mr. 
Miller admits .that this “simple and 
unappropriated” title may sound pre- 
sumptuously broad ;” and so, by fine and 
easy gradations, he contracts his extend- 
ed vision, first to America, and then to 
North America. But over all this vast 
continent, he affirms, that a “strong, 
anti-Erastian, anti-fanatic, anti-levelling 
Presbyterianism” must extend itself, 
embracing Canada, New York, and even 
New England in its development, and 
finding the culmination of its reforming 
power away down near the close of the 
century, in such a purification of its 
“old mother Church,” that it may go 
back, without contamination, to her em- 
braces. Such is the vision of this 
“seer” from Virginia. We leave our 
readers to determine from whence the 
inspiration comes. 

Having thus surveyed the locale of 
the new Church, and described its 
boundaries, Mr. Miller proceeds next to 
specify some of the characteristics by 
which it is to be distinguished from 
other churches planted in the same wide 
field. Assuming, we suppose, that there 
will be found in the proposed church the 
catholicity, spirituality, &c. which are the 
ordinary notes and marks of a church, 
he goes on to enumerate other special 
qualities which are to adorn the new 
creation, soon to arise out of the debris 
of the Confederate Assembly. The chief 
of these qualities, as described by Mr. 
Miller, are “reticence and dignity.” 
Men versed in the older controversies 
might say that these are not “churchly” 
qualities; but with Mr. Miller they have 
decided value. “Let us,” says he, 
“have a reticence and dignity that shall 
be characteristic of our body.” And he 
indicates the manner in which these 
inward graces are to manifest them- 
selves outwardly, by saying: —“ The 
General Assembly, when it meets, ought 
not, in my opinion, to notice the North- 
ern Church any more than Islam.“ 
“To reproach these men, is absurd; to 
reform them, is not our part; to rejoin 
them, is impossible. To go down into the 
ring with them and fight, might do better 
with parties that are nearer on a level.“ 
And so, through successive sentences, 
he plunges into deeper and deeper folly, 
ending all by a coarse comparison of 
our Church, in its present position, to 
the patriarch Noah, overcome with wine, 
and lying drunk in the vineyard that 
he had planted.” We do not choose 
now to reply to these words in the 
terms they demand, and which their viru- 
lence would justify, and only say that 
Mr. Miller’s friends, North and South, 
will, we think, most heartily wish that 
ere he penned them, he had been seized 
with a prolonged fit of that “ reticence” 
which ia to be one of the salient charac- 
teristics of the Southern Church. “O, 


the blessed talent of silence!” said a 


venerable father in the ministry whom 
we once heard, as he lifted his eyes 
from the manuscript from which he was 
preaching, and fixed them on the con- 
gregation; “O the blessed talent of 
silence, which the grace of God gives 
some men, by which they are enabled 
and persuaded to hold their tongues!” 


Mr. Miller proposes that the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church shall be “ reha- 
bilitated” by the Presbyteries at their 
fall meetings, passing an act requesting 
the Moderator of the last Assembly to 
issue his circular some time before the 
meetings in the spring, summoning a 
new Assembly at the time and place 
that may strike him as most expedient; 
and that „ur Assembly may send down 
to the Presbyteries an amended title, or 
any thing else that requires the assent 
of the constitutive assemblies of our 
body.” It is not our business to say 
any thing about the mode in which the 
Southern Assembly is to be set upon its 
feet, but we wish very much to say 
that, when it does meet, we hope shat it 
will find it té comport with its duty and 
its dignity to say very little about the 
negro. The fatal deliverance of the last 
Confederate Assembly concerning the 
mission of the Church and the conserva- 
tion of slavery, should make it shy of that 
subject. Not that we condemn the As- 
sembly as reprobate, because of this un- 
fortunate sentence, as loudly as some do, 
for we well know how little attention is 
given in our Assemblies to the reading 
of the Narrative of the State of Religion, 


in which, in this case, that deliverance 
occurs; and one of the leading members 
of the Assembly at Charlotte assured us 
that the first time he ever saw the famous 
sentence was when he fead it in our 
office in Philadelphia; but because a new 
form of speech is coming into use, in re- 
gard to this subject, which is as quite as 
much to be avoided as the one which 
has gone out so suddenly and irrevo- 
cably. Mr. Miller uses it when he 
speaks of the Southern people as the 
“natural protectors” of the coloured 
people. Now, the great trouble of the 
African at present, we think is that be 
is burdened with too many protec- 
tors,” natural and unnatural. What be 
most needs is, a little free use of himeelf, 
and an opportunity. Protectors, either 
from Massachusetts or Virginia, are not 
his most immediate want. Instruction 
he needs, and he will struggle towards 
it, and towards those who will give 
it to him most readily; and the Charch 
that most effectually helps him to help 
himself will be accounted by him as his 
best friend. What Church this will be, 
we must leave for a future day to de: 
clare. But from sundry indications, 
we believe that it is quite as likely to 
be the Church which has been des- 
cribed as lying in its shame, sleeping 
away the fumes of a drunken debauch, 
as the unnamed Church whose Jerusa- 
lem is to be at Richmond, and whose 
prophet is Mr. Miller. 


— ͤ—ͤä4ä4ä — 


RUINS OF THE REBELLION. 


0 VIRGINIA paper speaks of the 
A startling fatality which has over- 


taken those who were the political rebellious 
leaders of that State. At the beginning 
of secession Virginia had one Cabinet Min- 
ister who was a secessionist, the Secretary 
of War, John B. Floyd. He is dead. She 
had two foreign Ministers who were seces- 
sionists, Hon. R. K. Meade and John M. 
Daniel. Both are dead. Her two Senators, 
Hunter and Mason, were secessionists. One 
is a prisoner, the other an exile. Her 
oldest and most persistent, and among her 
most influential citizens who supported se- 
cession, and the man who fired the first 
un at Sumter, was Edmund Ruffin. He 
1 dead. The recognized leaders of the 
secessionists in the State Convention were 
George W. Randolph and ex-president 
Tyler. Randolph is dying abroad—Tyler 
is dead. She had three newspapers con- 
spicuously devoted to secession—the Rich- 
mond Inguirer, the Richmond ELcaminer, 
and the Norfolk Argus. The journals are 
all extinct, and the leading spirits of all— 
Wise, Daniel, and Lamb—are dead.“ 

This is a melancholy item relating to 
one section only of the rebellious States. 
The same might have been recorded of 
other sections. Hundreds who were 
actively instrumental in upholding se- 
cession, employing all the influence of 
talent and station, have passed away, 
and the desolations which they have 
left behind them in Church and State 
are indescribable. The strife was a 
causeless one on the part of those who 
initiated it, and the fruits of it have 
been bitter. The question now is, will 
there be a return to reason? The indi- 
cations, in some parts, are favourable ; 
in others, far otherwise. Let those 
upon whom the responsibility rests con- 
sider, betimes, the guilt they may incur, 
and the further ruin they may occasion, 
by perpetuating eumities and retarding 
the return to amity. 


— — — — — 


DEPLORABLE. 


MELANCHOLY spectacle was, a 

few days since, presented in a police 
court in Philadelphia, in the case of a 
girl, twelve or thirteen years old, who 
had set fire to four dwelling-houses at 
several times, among which was that 
of her own father. It was pleaded in 
extenuation that she had an irresistible 
propensity to this crime, as is often 
done in case of theft, and hence that 
she was not morally responsible. Such 
pleas are always suspicious, and it is 
questionable whether they can ever be 
safely urged. One who is strongly 
tempted to burn a neighbour’s dwell- 
ing, steal a neighbour’s goods, or take a 
neighbour’s life, and puts the purposes 
into effect, is guilty of positive crime, 
violative of the laws of God and man, 
unless there are unquestionable evi- 
dences of insanity, which obliterates the 
distinction between right and wrong. 
If this can be demonstrated, there is no 
ground for punishment, but there is for 
restraint in a mad-house. Monomania 
is no just ground of defence for the 
infringement of the most sacred laws, 
unless it be of a nature to imply such 
confinement within strong walls as will 
secure protection for the public. A 
recent case in the city of Washington 
presents a glaring instance of the man- 
ner in which justice may be defeated. 
A murderess is acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, and yet is permitted to go 
at large. If such rules of jadgment are 
to be adopted, the expensive machinery 
of the law may as well be dispensed 
with altogether. Why not say at once 
that all sin is a moral insanity, and 
is, therefore, not amenable to human 
courts? No one can boldly defy the 
Omnipotent God by the habitual breach 
of his commandments, without having 
persuaded himself that there is no es- 
sential difference between right and 
wrong; but does human law, to say 
nothing of the divine, recognize this as 
a justification of crime? Surely not, 
or the community would be left a prey 
to villainy. As we said before, in 
every criminal conviction there should 
be ready the walls of a prison or the 
walls of a lunatic asylum. 

In the case of the little house-burner, 
there was no evidence of ordinary in- 
sanity, but much of early developed 
depravity. The pravity of nature, the 
sad inheritance of all, is brought into 
activity with more or less force, accord- 
ing to circumstances, which are under 
control. Marked differences are to be 
seen in children of the same, age cor- 
responding with the modes of their 
training. One has had the fear of God 
early instilled, and a sense of obliga- 
tion to do right. Parental teaching and 
example, although unable to eradicate 
the vicious propensities, still are influ- 
ential in restraining them, and in culti- 
vating those of a contrary character. 
A truly religious education is never 
without its salutary effect, and espe- 
cially if it be commenced at a very 
early On the contrary, when the 
child is left without a proper guide, it 
necessarily becomes erratic. It is left 
to develope the vice of its nature with- 
out restraint, and the consequences soon 
become apparent. There are thousands 
of dwellings in our city in which the 
praise of God has never been heard; in 
which there is no religious instraction 
of the growing children; in which their 
training is heathenish instead of Chris- 
tian; and there are thousands of pa- 
rents who, instead of showing any soli- 


PRESBYTERTPAN. 


citude for their own and their children's 
eternal well-being, live in utter ungodli- 
ness. Profane, passionate, false, regard- 
less of sacred institutions, vulgar, ob- 
scene, reckless of consequences, it would 
be a miracle, if their daily example did 
not vitiate their offspring. If vice is 
not directly inculcated, it is at least so 
exemplified as to have a ruinous iuflu- 
ence on the young who are constantly 
exposed to it. Like parent, like child; 
if the former is found in the way to 
perdition, the latter is found to travel in 
the same road. No one, conversant with 
the history of life in our large cities, can 
be ignorant of such facts. An irreli- 
gious home among the wealthier classes 
is a hot-bed, promoting the growth of 
every pernicious weed, and that, too, 
in despite of those artificial restraints 
which a regard to public decency and 
outward character may impose. The 
influence is still more ruinous among 
the poorer classes, in which such re- 
straints are not exacted. Our streets 
are crowded with unruly children who 
first become adepts in such crimes as 
childhood may commit, and are in a 
direct way to be enrolled in the calen- 
dar of crimes which assail the well- 
being of the community at large. There 
may be some families which bid fair to 
meet, with unbroken links, in heaven; 
but in more fearfal numbers, there are 
those who shall partake of one doom in 
perdition. We may well tremble 2 
such a prospect! It should insp 
Christian effort to employ every means 
of counteraction, and to interpose every 
obstacle which is possible to retard and 
prevent such wholesale destruction in 
the rising generation. 


— 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, PA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Messrs. Editors—The Fifty-ninth 
Annual Commencement of this hon- 
oured Institution was held on Thurs- 
day, the 3d inst. Like that of Jeffer- 
son, at Canonsburg, held on the previ- 
ous day, it was the last public occasion 
of the College as such. Henceforth the 
two are to be joined in one, under the 
name of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. The academical department, em- 
bracing the Senior, Junior, and Sopho- 
more Classes, is to be instructed at 
Canonsburg, whilst the Freshman Class 
and preparatory department will be 
taught at Washington. At the latter 
place, also, there has been established 
a complete scientific course (of three 
years,) with reference to the practical 
callings of life, outside of the profes- 
sions, with regular graduation, under 
the title of B. S., (Bachelor in Science.) 
The President and four Professors are, 
for the present, to be located at Canons- 
burg, whilst the Vice-President and 
three Professors will be at Washington. 
The two branches will, however, consti- 
tute one college; the entire faculty will 
be one, the trastees also are a single 
corporation, and the Commencements 
will be held alternately at the two 
places. Dr. Riddle and Professors 
Jones and Linn, of the late Faculty of 
Jefferson, will still hold positions in the 
new institution, at the same place, to 
which there have been added by recent 
election, Dr. R. J. Breckinridge for the 
Presidency, and Professor Daniel Kirk- 
wood, of the Indiana University, for 
the chair of Mathematics and Astrono- 
my. The Rev. James Black, hitherto 
the admirable and successful Professor 
of Greek at Washington, has been 
chosen to the Vice-Presidency, and will 
be the executive head of the depart- 
ments at that place. He will also have 
charge of the instruction in Ancient 
Languages. Professor George B. Vose, 
formerly of the United States Coast 
Survey, and now of Marlborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the chosen Professor at 
Washington of Mathematics and Engi- 
neering, &c. The chairs of English 
Literature and History, and of Applied 
Science, for this part of the Institution, 
are to be filled as soon as possible—the 
former, at least, by the beginning of the 
next term, about the middle of Septem- 
ber. There will be such interchanges 
of service on the part of the professors 
as may be necessary, in order to give 
the fullest opportunities to all of the 
students of both branches. 

So much for the United College of 
Washington and Jefferson, as it is to 
be. But I must return to my caption 
and my purpose, which call for a notice 
of the late Commencement at Washing- 
ton. The baccalaureate sermon of the 
President, Dr. J. W. Scott, was delivered 
on Sabbath morning, the 30th July, in 
the First Presbyterian church, from 
Prov. xx. 29—“ The glory of young 
men is their strength.” It was both 
able and practical. An admirable dis- 
course to the Society of Religious In- 
quiry wes preached the same evening 
by the Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge, of the 
Theological Seminary at Allegheny, 
from Gen. xlix. 10. The valedictory 
exercises of the Washington and Union 
Literary Societies on Wednesday even- 
ing, 2d inst., were followed by an elo- 
quent and stirring address from Profes- 
sor 8. J. Wilson, D. D., also of the 
Allegheny Seminary, on Thoroughness, 
as essential to the preparation of young 
men for the responsibilities of these 
times. 

On Commencement day twelve young 
gentlemen received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, after performances remarka- 
ble for good sentiment, refined taste, 
and handsome delivery. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. John Hall, of Dublin; that of 
LL.D. on the retiring President, Dr. 
John W. Scott. The members of the 
class of 1862 received the degree of 
Master of Arts in regular course. 

Yours truly, 


For the Presbyterian. 
Danville Theological Seminary. 


The next session of the Danville 
Seminary will commence on Wednes- 
day, 20th of September next. Though 
Drs. Breckinridge and Humphrey have 
been relieved from the labours and cares 
of their office for one year, their chairs 
will be filled meanwhile by competent 
persons. The Board of Directors have 
already secured the services of the Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Landis for the chair of Dr. 
Breckinridge, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the other chair will be filled 
before the opening of the session 

Good rooms in the Seminary build- 
ing, supplied with the necessary articles 
of furniture, are provided for the stu- 
dents without charge. Meals can be 
obtained in the town at $2.50 per week. 
Ample provision is made for the com- 
fortable support, either in whole or in 
part, of necessitous students. 

Yerkes, 
Secretary Board of Directors. 


can say, letat c'est moi. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESS YTERIAN.) 


Bloodless Revolution in the Court of China— 
Downfall of Prince Kung—The Re in 
the hands of two Dowager — 
nous of future trouble. 

Pexine, April 20, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Few governments 
are more regular in their movements 
than that of China, albeit, in theory, 
this empire is subject to the absolute 
will of a single individual. Indeed, the 
wheels of the great machine have, in 
the lapse of centuries, worn such deep 
grooves, that it seems impossible to get 
them into a new track. But while pre- 
scription has acquired the force of law, 
and a long line of precedents are felt as 
binding on the freedom of the Autocrat 
himself, still there are occasions when 
the Imperial will asserts its independ- 
ence, and makes the trembling people 
feel that there is one above them, who 
Of this we 
have had a striking, and yet ludicrous 
exhibition within the last month. The 
young emperor, a child of ten years, 
steps forth in the eyes of his subjects, 
denounces his uncle, who for four years 
has been his guardian, and Regent of 
the empire, and strips him in an instant 
of honours and office. In this transac- 
tion the imperial boy is merely fulfilling 
the pleasure of his mother, and playing 
a part scarcely more dignified than that 
of her who, at a mother’s bidding, asked 
the head of John the Baptist. Still, 
the fact is a remarkable exhibition of 
the arbitrary power vested in the person 
of the Emperor, and only the more re- 
markable for the infant hand that is 
made to launch the thunderbolt. 

Four years ago the Prince of Kung 
made himself Regent, by what is some- 
times called a coup d’etat—i. e., he put 
to death two of the Princes who had 
possession of the little monarch, and in- 
augurated a regency in the name of the 
Two Empresses, one of whom is the 
boy’s mother, while the other was the 
principal wife of his late Majesty. This, 
it is said, was a wise measure, and no 
less necessary for the good of the State 
than for his personal safety, and it is 
certain that he has exercised his power 
with great moderation; but his tenure 
has been brief, and he has lost it as 
suddenly as it was acquired. . 

On the 2d of April the Peking Gazette 
gave publicity to the following decree: 

“We (the Emperor) issue our com- 
mands for the instruction of the Princes 
and great officers of the Inner Court. 
The Two Empresses inform us, that 
one Ts’ai Shenk’e, an official Censor, 
has brought serious charges against the 
Prince of Kung, accusing him of ‘ blind 
partiality in the conduct of affairs—of 
avarice, pride, and the usurpation of 
authority.’ All these, it is alleged, he 
has carried to such a length as to render 
himself an object of public odium. Now, 
how can one who is guilty of such grave 
offences, be allowed any longer to take 
the lead in public affairs? For, though 
the evidence adduced is not conclusive, 
there is obviously some real foundation 
for the indictment. The Prince has 
gone to an inconceivable length in his 
blind career. At the outset, when deco- 
rated with the title of Regent, he was 
diligent and active, but subsequently he 
became indolent and haughty; and, re- 
lying on his high position, ventured to 
make light of the Imperial dignity. 
Taking advantage of our tender years, 
he has assumed a dictatorial tone in 
addressing us; and moreover he has at- 
tempted to sow dissension in the Impe- 
rial family—a charge which we cannot 
investigate at present. Furthermore, 
when obeying our summons, he daily 
came into the presence of the Throne, 
he put on a swaggering, disrespectful 
air, and constantly indulged in fraudu- 
lent representations. Now, should we 
take no notice of these offences, we 
should find ourself in a strait when we 
come to take the reins of government 
into our own hands. We accordingly 
ordain that the Prince of Kung shall no 
longer preside in the deliberations of 
the Grand Council—that he shall be 
stripped of every official function, and 
in no way whatever participate in the 
management of public affairs. This we 
ordain out of a lenient and considerate 
regard for his own well-being.” 

This last clause is a little enigmatical, 
but it means, in plain words, that by a 
timely dismissal,the Emperor has saved 
himself the painful necessity of putting 
his uncle to death. Now, who would 
imagine that the same vermillion pencil 
which pours forth these bitter denuncia- 
tions, was but six months ago employed 
in dropping unprecedented honours on 
the man who is now its victim? Yet 
such is the fickleness of royal favour— 
especially in an Oriental court. 

“The Prince of Kung,” says his 
Majesty, in a decree which was pub- 
lished last autumn, after the fall of 
Nankin, “has now held the Regency 
for three years; and during a period 
when affairs have been in a most criti- 
cal state, he has displayed masterly 
talent in the way he has conducted the 
administration—in employing men of 
ability to carry on military operations— 
in providing for the wants of the army, 
and in every other way.” 

This decree errs by overpraise, as 
much as the other by overcensure. No 
one who has seen the physiognomy of 
Prince Kung, would think of ascribing 
to him the possession of extraordinary 
talent. Too indolent to indulge in 
schemes of grasping ambition, he has 
the great merit of allowing himself to 
be guided by wise counsel; and in a 
crisis, when the fortunes of the dynasty 
were reposed on him, he proved faithful 
to the trust. 

After reading the decree announcing 
his dismissal, your readers will hardly 
be prepared for the information that, 
within ten days the Prince was recalled 
to some of his more important duties. 
Of these the chief is, that by which he 
is best known, as first Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. In the edict restoring the 
Prince to office, the Emperor says he 
was moved thereto by the memorials 
of distinguished public servants, who, 


_while admitting the faults of the Prince, 


yet express the opinion that “his dis- 
missal would prove a source of distrust 
in the bosom of the imperial family, and 
that dissensions lying so near the root 
of the empire would spread consterna- 
tion from Obina into foreign lands, 
while it would only aggravate the trou- 
bles of the hour.” 

“These,” says his Majesty, “are 
weighty words, but the censor who 
wrote them has not understood the 
spirit by which the throne is actuated 
in this transaction.” Whether the said 
censor anderstood or not, we are not 
left in much doubt on that head. The 
“spirit” was ambition, prompting the 
Empresses to make their possession of 
supreme power a reality instead of a 
name, and some fancied neglect of those 
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forms of prescribed by court 
ceremony supplied the occasion. The 
Prince bent like a reed before the storm, 
and the Empresses knew they had 
nothing to fear from him in the future. 
Having submitted quietly to the indig- 
nity put on him, he can never regain 
his lost influence over the public mind. 
As a leading statesman, bis career is 
ended; and the regency is de facto, as 
well as nominally, in the hands of the 
Dowagers. How long they will exer- 
cise it harmoniously; or how long it 
will be before the outbreak of some 
court cabal, seeking to overthrow one 
or both of them, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. But the events recorded in 
this letter are ominous of instability. 
Wisdom and union might raise the 
Manchu dynasty again to prosperity; 
but internal dissension would prove its 
certain destruction. The great rebel- 
lion of the Taipings is crushed; but 
alarming revolts are now in progress in 
five or six of the provinces. It is this 
discipline of suffering that has humbled 
China, and made ber as docile as she 
now appears. W. A. P. M. 
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LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Lyncusure, Va., Aug. 3, 1865, 

Messrs. Editors—The valley of the 
Upper James river is covered with one 
of its richest garbs of foliage. The old- 
est resident does not remember a year 
of so much abundance. Berries, fruits, 
and grain, witb the exception of a small 
wheat crop, give promise of enough, and 
to spare, for all during the coming win- 
ter. Fears are expressed lest the dis- 
turbed relations of the negroes and 
whites may make the labour so scarce 
as to cause much of the crop to be left 
in the fields ungathered. Others claim 
that, under the new system, fully as 
much, if not more, labour than formerly 
is obtained from the same persons. The 
truth is, that where mutual confidence 
exists, and there is a disposition to be 
just to the employed, there are few com- 
plaints uttered, or fears expressed. 

All matters pertaining to the freed- 
men in this district are subject to the 
control of Captain Lacy, of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. Under his advice, all 
the rations recently issued to the 
“destitute” have been discontinued. It 
is needless to say that this system 
here, as elsewhere, has been somewhat 
abused. Among those who came to 
protest against the discontinuance of 
this favour was a lady, elegantly at- 
tired in silk dress and kid gloves, both 
recently purchased. Her complaint was, 
that she was unable to labour for the 
support of herself and children. The 
want may at least teach her how to 
invest her funds to the best advantage 
for those dependent upon her resources. 

Another reason for this course was 
the representations of planters, showing 
that some of the negroes were steadily 
refusing employment, and were mean- 
while obtaining food by this charitable 
act of the military authorities. Here, 
too, the measure has been highly bene- 
ficial. The planter’s remedy for such a 
misdemeanour is a severe whipping. It 
surprises them that government should 
take this milder method, and find suc- 
cess attending it. Sometimes this les- 
son is taught the former masteg with 
more severity. It is unheard of op- 
pression,“ says one, that a man must 
give bail to keep the peace, to the 
amount of a thousand dollars, merely 
for striking a negro.” It is boldly 
asserted that labour can be obtained 
from this people only by compulsion, 
one of whose instruments is the lash. 
On the other hand, it is unequivocally 
proclaimed that no such punishment 
will be allowed by the military authori- 
ties. The result of the problem is to 
be solved during the next few years. 

More than a month ago Mr. Vassar, 
one of the missionary colporteurs of the 
American Tract Society, visited this 
place, ascertained the wants of the three 
thousand blacks, obtained the detail of 
three Pennsylvania soldiers, and fur- 
nishing them with books from the 
Society, set in operation two large 
schools, with an average daily attend- 
ance of three hundred and fifty pupils. 
Yesterday a chaplain was added to this 
detail, to superintend and further the 
work. The movement has already 
resulted in the formation of several 
Sabbath-schools at points adjacent to 
the city; and now, with an efficient 
Superintendent, must extend its influ- 
ence widely over the several counties 
included in this military district. 

At Christianburg, eighty miles near- 
er the Tennessee line, Chaplain H. De 
Forest, of the 8th Connecticut, has 
been detailed for a similar work. He 
writes for a large donation of United 
States Primers, Reader, and Testa- 
ments, that be may be enabled to estab- 
lish the much-needed schools. All 
these movements of the military must 
be to some extent temporary. They, 
however, will prepare the way for the 
churches of every name, to enter 
thoroughly and heartily into this work 
of the instruction of the blacks. 

Lynchburg has two daily papers, the 
Virginian and Republican. The latter 
is very urgent in pressing the necessity 
for some general system of education. 
It appears that the regimental rolls of 
the late Confederate army makes known 
some astounding facts in regard to the 
number unable to read and write. It 
is to be hoped that the efforts of this 
journal in that direction may be at- 
tended with encouraging success. 


The number of churches in propor- 
tion to the population is large. The 
usual estimate of inhabitants is ten 
thousand. Nine churches are organ- 
ized, and a tenth is in process of forma- 
tion. The inhabitants are generally 
wealthy, and support their ministry 
liberally; but now their property is not 
available, and hence money is not abun- 
dant. Of the nine churches mentioned, 
eight are Protestant. The two Presby- 
terian churches are under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Dr. Ramsay and the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell. | 

One of the churches is composed of 
the coloured people, and is of the Bap- 
tist denomination. The one about to 
be organized is also for the negroes, but 
will probably connect itself with the 
Methodists. 

The usual difference of opinion as to 
the result of the war prevails. Some 
are sullen and bitter, declaring that 
though armed resistance has ceased, 
yet no single moral principle has been 
settled, and that, believing in the jus- 
tice and truth of their opinions, they 
intend to continue to teach them to 
their children, allowing no other doc- 
trine to be promulgated, so that, as one 
says, “they (the children) would do the 
same that we have done under similar 
circumstances.” Others say that the 
God of Providence has shown the 
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Southern people that their position was 
wrong, and that so interpreting the re- 
sult of the war, they mean to make the 
best of the present circumstances. 
These do not hesitate to look the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical unity fully in the 
face, and express their hopes in its 
consummation within less than half a 
score of years. The mass of men do 
not seem to possess this confidence. 

The meeting of Presbyterian minis- 
ters of Richmond to arrange a pro- 
gramme for the present of ecclesiastical 
re-union, as set forth in the Banner of 
the 27th ult., I am told is a fabrication. 
Parts are assigned to persons who were 
not present, and declare positively that 
such a meeting was never held. 

Yours, &e. CARROLL. 


DR. BALCH’S LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE ov run PRESBYTRRIAN, 


Messrs. Editors—I do not wish to 
enter into any needless discussion, but 
as Dr. Balch seems to think that I have 
misrepresented him in one of my arti- 
cles—unintentionally, of course—it is 
due to us both that I should write a few 
words in reply to his letter in your last 
issue. It seems to me that to a careful 
reader the letter would answer itself, 
especially if compared with the article 
in your paper of July 22d, to which it 
makes exception. The conversation be- 
tween us was indeed conducted in the 
kindliest spirit, and in a public place; 
and subsequent interviews have only 
heightened our regard and admiration 
for Dr. Balch as a man, whilst they have 
revealed the utter difference of views in 
regard to slavery and secession. The 
Doctor claims that his position was, to 
use his own words, “purely hypotheti- 
cal,” and “ not as representing my own 
sentiments, but those of the South.” 
Now, in my former article, I used these 
express words regarding him, at the 
outset. “ The brother, representing the 
views of his Southern friends, so far as 
he understood them, stated, &c.” And I 
was also careful to employ the pronouns 
“they” and “them” to keep the distine- 
tion prominent; and afterwards, in bare- 
ly six printed lines, I stated all that the 
brother said “for himself personally.” 
I am sure there can be no complaint 
here. 

As to the bypothetical case,” I may 
say that when such a case is framed to 
exactly cover an actual, well-known case, 
the hypothetical just amounts to nothing, 
as every body knows. And that it does 
so here, we shall see in a subsequent 
part of this review. 

Now for the errors. I mistook Green- 
wood for Greenwich. It was very natu- 
ral that I should, when there is a church 
of Greenwood, and no mention whatever 
of Greenwich, in the Assembly’s Min- 
utes of last year, to which I referred. 
It was not easy for me to forget that 
“Green” was intimately connected with 
the place, though perhaps more uncer- 
tain about the “wich” than I sbould 
have been. Culpa mea. 

My next error was in not recording 
the fact that these seceding brethren 
met at the time and place appointed for 
the regular meeting of the Presbytery of 


Potomac, which place was inaccessible | 


to the Northern members. The reason 
for this error was that I was not in- 
formed of that fact. But that error 
makes very little difference. The fact 
that they seceded there is the main idea. 
It matters little whether it were done at 
a regular meeting of the Presbytery, or 
an irregular gathering. And Dr. Balch 
confesses that he “finally resolved no/ 
to break the unity of the vote.” I have 
too great respect for the Doctor to think 
that if he had deemed the movement 
essentially wrong, he would have cast 
his vote for it, merely for the sake of the 
“unity of the vote.” The position of 
the Doctor seems to have been that he 
spoke against secession in Meory, and 
voted for it in practice, because he 
thought “the division of the country 
inevitable.“ 

My next error was in making him say 
that “many of them, before the war, 
had desired that there should be two 
Assemblies.”” With regard to this, he 
says that he (the writer) „spoke of it as 
his own theory,” &c., and “exclusively in 
an individual capacily.” But the Doctor 
forgets how carefully and repeatedly, 
according to his own statement, he de- 
fi his position as not representing 
my own sentiments, but those of the 
South.“ If there were an error here, it 
arose from this repeated defining of his 
position, added to the fact that I had 
heard intimations of this kind uttered 
myself in Kentucky, before the war. 
Further, the Doctor says he “spoke of 
it as his own theory, arising from his 
wish to promote the efficiency of the 
Presbyterian body; and “be spoke of 
delegates passing to-and-fro from one to 
the other Assembly ;” and then goes on 
to say, that “if Hawkeye understood 
me as advocating any separatical divi- 
sion of the Assembly into North and 
South, my talk with him must indeed 
have been defective in its perspicuity.” 
These stateménts seem to me, indeed, 
sadly defective in perspièuity and con- 
sistency, the only difference perceptible 
being that of holding a theory and not 
advocating it—which, by the way, is 
rather a difficult matter. 

Lastly, the Doctor says, Would not 
any reader conclude from Hawkeye’s 
letter that he had encountered a fierce 
secessionist and a virulent slaveholder, 
instead of an old Federalist and an 
hypothetical defender of domestic servi- 
tude?” But all I said with regard to 
the Doctor’s personal views was con- 
tained in two sentences, carefully guard- 
ed, as follows:“ For himself person- 
ally, this gentleman argued that the war 
had settled no political question with 
regard to the rights of the States. He 
still clings to the Southern theory in 
reference to this subject, and sought to 
maintain it by argument.” Now I leave 
it to the candour of every reader, whe- 
ther such an inference as the Doctor 
suggests, may fairly be drawn from 
these words. As to the “fierce” and 
“viralent,” there was certainly nothing 
of this kind in his manner or words, nor 
in my report of them. His conversation 
was in every respect that of a mild 
Christian gentleman. As to the se- 
cessionist” part of it, the Doctor has 
already admitted that he did vote for 
secession in the Presbytery, “to pre- 
serve the unity of the vote,” which was 
certainly giving secession “moral” aid. 
And in this letter of his he takes good care 
not to deny that he holds to the State 
rights’ views, from which the doctrine 
of secession legitimately and necessarily 
flows. Mark his words. “He repre- 
sents me as still clinging to the Soutb- 
ern theory of secession. Well, we only 
contended that the war could never 
change the creed of any people, and we 
quoted a half score of examples from 


history, to show that even suhjugation 
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could not alter the nature of man,” &c. 
Does this remove the imputation, or 
was it intended so to do? True, he 
claims to be “loyal to the Constitution, 
which is the only true loyalty.” But 
this is only loyalty to the Constitution 
as interpreted by the State rights’ party, 
2 pe all secessionists earnestly pro- 
ess. 

As to the “slaveholder” part, the 
Doctor claims to be only a „ hypotheti- 
eal defender of domestic servitude.” 
What the “Aypothetical” amounts to, 
may be learned from a subsequent pas- 
sage in his letter, as follows, “I did 
contend that slavery made a part of my 
Bible.” If he contends that it is part 
of his Bible, the only hypothetical ques- 
tion I can imagine is, whether he con- 
siders his Bible to be true or not; for if 
the Bible be true, and it contains slay- 
ery, how can he help also believing in 
and defending it? The only difference 
between the Doctor and a slaveholder 
appears from this argument to be that 
he is only a defender of the system; the 
war having relieved him from the actual 
relation. His reply to my argument 
against slavery—(viz: that it, like poly- 
gamy, was only allowed to the Jews, 
“because of the hardness of their 
hearts”)—that “polygamy has been ex- 
pressly repealed,” is only an assertion 
that, in our opinion, cannot be main- 
tained. 

All that the Doctor has succeeded, 
by his letter, in doing, seems to be to 
show that, in every main assertion of 
any importance, my former remarks 
were substantially true and just. Where 
he has misunderstood me, it has arisen 
from his neglect in regarding the dis- 
tinction which he was so careful to 
draw, and I in my former article to 
observe, with regard to what he said 
as representing the South, and what he 
said for himself—a distinction which, 
in fact, many of his remarks in his letter 
show that he was not careful to observe 
in the conversation, as where he says, 
„1 did contend that slavery made a 
part of my Bible.” 

The fact is, the Doctor merely availed 
himself of my casual reference to his 
views, to give them more thorough ven- 
tilation and wider explanation in his 
letter than I gave them in my article. 
I have sought to make these remarks 
kindly, and with the greatest respect, 
which I sincerely entertain towards him, 
and remain both his and yours truly, 

ITAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—Old friends in the 
South, pastors of churches and others, 
have made inquiries by letter and in 
conversation, concerning the action of 
the late General Assembly in regard to 
the Southern churches. It occurs to me 
that the substance of the replies to their 
inquiries, with some references to what 


has been published here at the North 


on the same subjects, might promote the 
interests of truth and peace. The little 
paper which follows is therefore sent to 
you. It is written by one who took no 
part in the discussions, while yet he was 


a careful observer of the body and its 


proceedings, as a member of the General 
Assembly. 


1. The separation of the Southern 
churches from the General Assembly 
was regarded as „a fixed fact” by rea- 
son of their own action. It has been 
denied, indeed, that this separation was 
recognized, and the proviso in one of 
the papers adopted, which directed the 
omission of the Southern Presbyteries 
from the roll, was stricken out; but the 
phraseology of the two papers was not 
correspondingly modified, and a careful 
examination of them both will show 
that this separation is recognized, both 
in the language used and by necessary 
implication. It is recognized, but not 
sanctioned. It may not be valid in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, but for all 
practical purposes it is un fait accompli, 
a thing done. Viewing these churches 
as separated from its jurisdiction, the 
Assembly took no action at all concern- 
ing them, beyond declaring their seces- 
sion to be awrong thing. The standing 
of their ministers, church-members, and 
church property, was left all undisturb- 
ed. <A proviso in Overture No. 6, which 
looked to the protection of the claims of 
“loyal” members to church property, 
was stricken out by general consent, 
and this was done on the motion of a 
leading advocate of the overture. 

If the measure adopted for recog- 
nizing the adherents to the General 
Assembly in the South wears a harsh 
look, let it be considered that something 
of this kind was needful for the protec- 
tion of such brethren and churches, and 
especially that the province of the 
Church, as represented by the Assem- 
bly, is commensurate with the world, 
and certainly with all the honndaries of 
our country. Let the spirit of Christ 
only govern what is done, and little 
practical evil need follow this measure; 
on the other hand, great good ought to 
result from the continued evangelizing 
work of the General Assembly in the 
southern parts of the land. Nor need 
the order be censured as unfriendly, 
which directed the Domestic Missionary 
Board to appoint only loyal“ men as 
missionaries. Only such men would 
apply for appointment, at any rate; so 
that if this order be needless, it is also 
harmless. Whatever objection may be 
made to it on the ground of its giving 
too much power to the Board over the 
Presbyteries, if well founded, can be 
easily remedied hereafter. It remains 
true, therefore, that the General Assem- 
bly took no bostile action against the 
Southern churches. 

2. What the Assembly really did was 
the somewhat ungracious-looking thing, 
as it must be confessed, of laying down 
certain conditions to those ministers 
who might wish to come back to its 
watch and care. Two of these condi- 
tions were made. Reversing their order, 
one of them requires ministers who hold 
that it is the mission of the Southern 
Church to conserve slavery, to renounce 
that opinion before they can be received. 
This was the only formal action of the 
Assembly concerning skavery. It takes 
no new ground, imposes no new term 
of communion, so far as the testimony of 
the Church is concerned, for that testi- 
mony has, from the beginning, been 
opposed to this dogma. Moreover, it is 
not believed that many of our Southern 
ministers hold this error, and the num- 
ber of those who do will become only 
smaller, so that this condition will not 
often hinder the return of brethren to 
the old Assembly. 

The other condition is more prac- 
tical; if ministers have given their 


countenance to the rebellion, they must 


profess their regret for so doing. This 
condition bas been severely censured, 
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VT Sema ven denounced; but it must have 


n captains or colonels; those who 
_ stamped the State“ to “fire the South- 
ern beart;“ those who, by overt and 
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been under s misapprebens on of its 


terms, if mot under erroneou - views of 


Christian duty touching the rebellion. 
In its terms, this condition refers to 
those only who, by voluntary action, 
have given aid and comfort to the rebel- 
Those who entered the army 


conduct, urged onward 
the rebellion, are certainly referred to 


in this proviso; but its terms do not 


* 


embrace the large number of Southern 
‘ministers who. were carried off by 3 


i re which nobody could resist. 


— 
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mbily was told by one of its 
members—himself representing a Soutb- 


ern Presbytéry—that the number of 


ministers of this class was probably 

three-fourths of the whole. This con- 
dition, therefore, need stand in the way 
of comperatively but few men, if they 
wish to come back. , 

3. As to the right of the General 
Assembly to lay down any condition at 
all on the subject, good men differ in 
their judgment. This difference hinges 
on the question, whether the rebellion 


was, or was not wrong in a religious or 


moral point of view? Nobody doubts 
that the General Assembly has the 
tight to condemn what is sinful, and to 
require repentance of sin from those 
who wish to enter or re-enter its min- 
istry. Those who regard the rebellion 
as merely “a political offence,” what 
ever that may be, may very well object 
to a condition of this kind; but nearly 
all the members of the last Assembly 
evidently looked on the rebellion in a 
very different light, and so do our min- 
isters, ruling elders, and church-members 
generally. Nor are they willing to 
accept “the circumstances in which 
they live” as the reason of their judg- 
ment. They have the more sure word 
of prophecy on which to rest. 

Without entering on political ground, 
leaving out of the case all merely secu- 
lar issues, and avoiding especially the 
vexed subject of allegiance to national 
or to State authority, as not properly 
coming within the province of church 
courts, there yet remains the great law 
in Romans xiii., which settles the ques- 
tion of duty for all Christian people. 
No question need here be raised as to 
“the powers that be,” de jure, in the 
Southern States; but de facto, the au- 
thority of the general government had 
been every where obeyed for nearly 
three generations. It was “the powers 
that be,” “ordained of God,” in all 
essential No man, therefore, 
might lift up his hand in rebellion 
against this government without sin- 
ning against God, the Supreme Ruler. 


Hence our Church courts may properly 


give their testimony against this sia. 
It is no sufficient reply to this state- 
ment of the case, to say that it would 
preclude the right of revolution. When- 
ever that right exists, it must be for 


such intolerable oppression, or for such 


requirement of what is sin against God, 
as surely did not exist in these United 
States. It is greatly to be deplored 
that this simple and plain view of duty 
had not been taken by our Christian 
people in the South. It would have 
‘prevented their going into rebellion, 
and have saved both them and us from 
its dreadful woes. 7 


It was, doubtless, on a general view 


of this kind that our General Assembly 
acted in prescribing this condition. 
Most of our Christian people do regard 
the rebellion as a sin against God, as a 
morally wrong thing, as a proceeding 
whose character does not depend on its 
taking place north or south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and as one which may 
be condemned as well by the General 
Assembly as by one of our State border 
Synods. Their conviction of this is 
deepened by their belief that one main 
purpose of the rebellion was to uphold 
the system of slavery. It is deepened 
also into agony by the terrible conse- 
quences which have resulted from the 
rebellion. But it is the act itself, as its 
real nature is revealed in Romans xiii., 
that brings the subject rightfully under 
the action of our Church courts, and 
that gives sufficient warrant fer the 
condition of repentance being prescribed 
to its agents and abettors. 

4. This view only, as it is believed, 
will serve to bring together in the best 
way our separate brethren and our- 
selves. If convinced that they were 


_ wrong, they would be manly enough to 


acknowledge it frankly; and surely we 
are not the men who would impose any 
needless cross on our Christian bretb- 
ren. We all honour the grace that en- 
ables us to confess our errors. If we 
cannot agree, however, then it is better 
that we should remain apart. In our 
Presbyterian system, no good ever re- 
sults from the union of men who are 
not really agreed in their views of doc- 
trines, and of all important objects of 
practical duty. Hence, as the writer 
supposes, four-fifths of the members of 
the last General Assembly were op- 
posed to re-union with our New-school 
brethren. We can get on well with 
them as excellent neighbours, but it 
would work badly for us all to attempt 
to live together in the same family. 
The Southern General Assembly has 
embarrassed the question of our re- 


union with its churches, by having re- 


ceived into organic union with itself 
the Southern New-school Synod; but 
this Synod was a very small body, and 
most of its members were of the same 
mind with our brethren in doctrinal 
belief; in the main, as to doctrines, 
church order, &c., no people in the 
world are so nearly on the same 
ground with ourselves as are our South- 
ern ministers, elders, and church mem- 
bers—with but this one exception, our 
differing view of the rebellion. This 
will pass away. And it will pass away 
best, when right opinions are reached 
as to the teaching of sacred Scripture 
on the subject. No more than our- 
selves will our Southern ministers be 
likely to admit that “might makes 
right”—that the results of war deter- 
mine any moral question; but they will 
ponder the voice of Providence, and 
study again the teachings of Holy 

i In the end, they will adopt 


the view of duty here set forth—let it 
not be thought presuming to say so, 


and both they and we will learn to 


walk more humbly and closely with 
God. Then, being agreed, we can 
easily meet together again in happy 


church relations. 


Bat, in the meantime? Well, on our 
‘part, let the spirit of forbearance, kind- 
ness, and sympathy, as far as possible, 


de cherished towards them. All need- 


less action may well be avoided. The 


» writer of this article would have pre- 


ferred, as the testimony of the Church 
on the general subject had been already 
expressed repeatedly, to see the General 
Assembly postponing both the Overtures 
Nos. 6 and 7 until next year. Time is 


so is the progress of events, both of 
which might have been allowed to 
work out their results more clearly, 
while the lower church courts, under 
the supervision of the General Assem- 
bly, might have been safely left to deal 
with the few cases requiring their con- 
sideration. But he yielded his judg 
ment to that of his brethren, seeing 
their evidently sincere desire to do 
what was right and best for the cause 
of Christ. The Assembly was a large 
one, and one of the most respectable 
ever convened. It will never do to 
ascribe the conduct of such a body of 
Christian men to a partisan spirit, to 
speak or write of their actions without 
sympathy, and to give them no credit 
for intelligence or conscience. 

Towards the Southern churches, it is 
believed, that no unkind feeling exists 
amongst us; on the contrary, there is 
generally prevailing a deeply sorrowful, 
tender, and sympathizing spirit, cou- 
pled with the earnest hope that they 
and we may stand together, as in the 
days of our fathers. Let our Church 
be sound in doctrine, evangelistic, na- 
tional, anti-slavery—and under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit and the 
discipline of Providence, it will be all 
of these, and then a glorious future lies 
before it! 

What the Southern churches will do, 
in their very trying circumstances, they 
must decide. An independent position 
will have its serious difficulties. Their 
strength at home will depend, more and 
more in coming years, on their being a 
national and not a sectional body. 
Their present desolations make it great- 
ly desirable that the way should be left 
open for the co-operation of their North- 
ern brethren in building up the waste 
places of Zion. Their common faith 
with us is the main basis of Christian 
fellowship. Their deeper experience of 
suffering has been permitted—ordained 
of God, it may be, but we too have 
been deeply afflicted. It becomes us 
all to humble ourselves under God’s 
hand, and to repent of our sins. And 
may He return unto us, and do us good 
at the latter end! 

A Mewoer or raz Genera. AssKunIx. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC. 


Wasaineron Crrr, D. C., Aug. 4, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—The action of the 
Presbytery of Potomac, in dropping 
several of its members from its rolls, 
having attracted considerable attention, 
the undersigned begs leave to say a few 
words in explanation. 

Historical accuracy mikes it proper 
to say, that the members of Presbytery 
who took part—the writer was not one 
of them in the measure referred to— 
were no doubt influenced largely by the 
suggestions of the clerical delegate to 
the General Assembly, whose recollec- 
tions of the decisions of that body on 
this and other topics were presumed to 
be accurate and reliable. In view, 
however, of the suggestions which have 
been made in various quarters, and the 
possibility of misapprehension or mis- 
take, and having no pretensions to infal- 
libility, the Presbytery bas resolved to 
hold a pro re nata meeting on the 6th 
of September, for the purpose of review- 
ing their action, and repairing, if there 
be occasion for it, any damage which 
may by possibility have been inflicted 
on the parties concerned. It is not out 
of place to remark, that the names of 
the persons referred to had been re- 
tained on our rolls until the meeting of 
Presbytery immediately succeeding the 
adjournment of the last General Assem- 
bly. These names had been called at 
every meeting of Presbytery, and for 
the last four years had never been res- 
ponded to either verbally or by letter, 
nor had the authority of the Presbytery 
been recognized in any manner what- 
ever. It was furthermore understood, 
that the persons specified had renounced 
their allegiance to the Potomac Pres- 
bytery by recognizing another body un- 
known to the General Assembly. Whe- 
ther the Presbytery acted correctly in 
recognizing the right of these wayward 
brethren to secede, may be questionable ; 
but whether the Presbytery was unkind 
and uncharitable in granting what they 
seemed to desire, is hardly debatable. 

At all events, they will have the 
opportunity of being heard, if they think 
proper to be present at the appointed 
meeting of Presbytery on the 6th of 
September next, at six o’clock, P. M., in 
the New York Avenue church, Wasb- 
ington city. 

Yours respectfully, 

— 
For the Presbyterian. 


Theological Seminary of the North-west. 


Tre next Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1865. The introductory 
lecture will be delivered af€hree o’clock, 
P. M., in the lecture-room of the Semi- 
nary, by the Rev. Dr. Lord. All stu- 
dents should be at the opening services, 
in order to begin well with their classes, 
and also to select rooms which are not 
reserved after the second day of the 
term. 

Notwithstanding the high rates of 
living in the city, students will be fur- 
nished boarding ut the same price as in 
former years, $2.50 per week. The 
rooms are large and comfortable, and 
being furnished completely, the students 
will be at no additional expense, except 
for fuel, light, and washing. 

The session will extend from the first 
Thursday in September to the first 
Thursday in April following. A full 
course of instruction, both by lecture 
and text-book, will be given in all 
departments of theological study. The 
Faculty consists of the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Lord, Professor of Biblical and Ecclesi- 
astical History, who also has charge of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology; Rev. 
Dr. L. J. Halsey, Professor of Histori- 
cal and Pastoral Theology, and Church 
Government; and Rev. Dr. Charles 
Elliott, Professor of Biblical Literature 
and 

The Seminary is pleasantly situated 
at the intersection of Fullerton Avenue 
and Halsted street, on the northern 
limits of Chicago, Illinois, and easily 
reached by taking the horse railroad 
cars, marked “city limits,” at the foot 
of North Clark street. 

Stadents, on arriving, may obtain any 
further directions desired at the book- 
store of W. G. Holmes, No. 170 South 
Clark street. | 

— 

Rxrusal ro INSTALL. —A second Coun- 
cil, called to install the Rev. J. E. Walton 
over the Third Con i church, 
Portland, Maine, have refused to proceed 
by a vote of thirteen to eleven. The 

of refusal was the candidate’s belief 
in the annibilation of the wicked. A 
vious Council came to the same decision. 


. 


the Churches. 
Baptist. 

The Rev. J. H. Gilmore, of Concord, 

New Hampshire, has accepted a unanimous 
call from the Second Baptist church, Ro. 
chester, New York, to become its pastor. 
The church, with a commendable enter- 
prise, has just liquidated an onerous debt 
of eleven t d dollars. 
E interesting state of religious inter- 
est continues in the Baptist church in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, under the 
pastoral eare of the Rev. Ira D. Clark. In 
the last four months between seventy and 
eighty have united with the church by bap- 
tism, and others are waiting. 

—The Rev. J. N. Murdock, D. D., one 
of the Secretaries of the Missionary Union, 
has been appointed one of the Secretaries 
of the Home Mission one 

The Calvary Baptist church, Albany, 
New York, is a new nization, formed 
by the union of two churches, and the 

dition of members from other churches. 
It is excellently situated, having purchased 
the edifice formerly occupied by the State 
street church, opposite the capitol, which 


has been thoroughly repaired. 
—The Board of Trustees of Madison 
University have, with great unanimity, 


elected the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D., of 
Newton Theological Seminary, to the Presi- 


Episcopal. 

The Rev. Edwin R. T. Cook, pastor 
of the Wainwright Memorial chureh in 
New York city, died on July 24, aged 
forty-one years. 

—We hear that the parish of St. Tho- 
mas’s church, New York, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
gan, rector, has sold that church, on the 
corner of Houston street and Broadway, 
and that they intend to erect a new edifice 
somewhere up town. The purchase has 
— — and the old church is no 
onger the property of the parish. 

—The obsequies of Bishop Potter of 
Pennsylvania took place at Christ chureh, 
Philadelphia, on Friday, the 11th inst., 
after which the remains were taken to 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

—The Rey. Dr. Taylor, of Grace church, 
New York city, while driving out a few 
days since at his country-seat, near Hyde 
Park, Dutchess county, New York, was 
thrown from his vehicle by the fractious- 
ness of his highly-mettled horse, and so 
severely injured that for a while his atten- 
dant physicians believed he could not re- 
cover. Old as he is, the Doctor is ve 
tough, and has an elastic constitution, and, 
much to the surprise of the learned gen- 
tlemen, he soon rallied, and is now believed 
to be out of r. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, rector of 
Holy age church, Philadelphia bas 
sailed for Europe, where he expects to 
spend a year in travelling. 

—The Third Annual Council of the 
Diocese of Georgia met in St. Paul's 
church, Albany, on the 11th of May, and 
sat two days. Only the Bishop, three of 
the clergy, and a few of the laity were 

resent. 

—The Theological Seminary of Virginia 
is to be placed in the hands of its Trustees 
by the Secretary of War, and it will pro- 
bably soon again go into operation. 

—Six Haytien youths are about to seek 
an education for the ministry in the Mis- 
sionary Seminary at Gambier, Ohio. Two 
of them have been doing the work of evan- 
gelists in the mountains of Hayti for the 


past five years, 


Presbyterian (New-school.) 

The First church, Syracuse, New York, 
has recently paid off an old church debt of 
six thousand dollars, and added five hun- 
dred dollars to the salary of its pastor, Dr. 
Canfield. 

—The Rev. Austin P. Stockwell, a 
member of the late graduating class of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
has 1 and taken the ral charge 
of the Presbyterian church of Pleasant 
Plains, Dutchess county, New York 

—The Rev. John Hussey resigned the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian chureh 
of Lockland, Ohio, on the 9th inst., a posi- 
tion wh he has held for about seven 
years. 

—The Rev. A. M. Mano, D. D., has 
resigned the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church in Trumansburg, New York, and is 
going to [thaca to reside. 


Methodist. 


The Sanctuary Methodist Episcopal 
church, Philadelphia, have offered their 
property for sale. If disposed of, they 
propose to establish themselves at the 
corner of Kighth strect and Girard Avenue. 

—St. George’s Methodist church, on 
Vine street near Fourth, Philadelphia, was 
nearly destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 
12th inst., and several adjacent buildings 
were much injured. 

-——The Rev. Henry G. Jackson, late 
Principal of the Stockwell Collegiate In- 
stitute, North western Indiana Conferenee, 
has been appointed missionary to New 
Orleans. Drs. Newman and Pearne are 
— labouring there. 

—The Rev. J. R. Jacques, of Kast Gene- 
see Conference, has been elected Professor 
of Languages in the IIlinois Wesleyan 
University. 

—The Rev. Alexander Burns, of the 
Canada Wesleyan Conference, and a gradu- 
ate of Victoria College, has accepted the 
Professorship of Mathematics in the Iowa 
Wesleyan University. 

—The Rev. W. 8. Mesmer has dis- 
solved his connection with the Independent 
Methodist Church. He expects to labour 
in Tennessee, under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Society. 

—We learn that Bishop Soule, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, is in 
very feeble health. He greatly desires 
that delegates shall be elected 1 Vir- 

inia to a General Conference at the regu- 

time in 1866. 

—From the Episcopal Methodist, pub- 
lished at Richmond, inginia, we 
that Bishop Early is sending preachers to 
the different charges within the bounds of 
the Virginia Conference, which have for 
some time been left unsupplied. 

—The Rev. George W. Langhorne has 
been appointed pastor of the Methodist 
api church South, in Alexandria, 


Lutheran. 


The Rev. William H. Wynn, of 4 
Cedar county, Iowa, has been chosen Pri 
cipal of Mendota College, Illinois. 

The Rev. John K. Plitt has resigned 
the charge of St. James’ Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation, Greenwich, New 


Jersey. 
Congregational. 

The Rev. J. B. Sewall, late pastor of 
the Central church in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, has been elected Professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Literature 
in Bowdoin College. 

An Ecelesiastical Council v held at 
Kast Orrington, Maine, July 28th, for the 
purpose of dismissing from the pastorate 
of the Congregational church in that place 
the Rev. Wellington Newell, and ordain- 
ing and installing Mr. H. Allen Shorey, of 
the last class in gor Theological i- 


nary. 

—On Wednesday, July 19th, the Rey. 
J. C. Holbrook, D. D., was installed pastor 
of the Congregational church at Homer, 
New York, by a council convened for that 
purpose. 

—The Rev. V. J. Hartshorn has ten- 
dered his resignation as pastor of the 
Bethel church in Portland, Maine, on ae 
count of ill health. 


Virginia. 


the ional church at Tonica, Lili- 


nois, on his way to the bedside of his dying 
5 was killed by the debris of the 


—The Rev. William MecConn, pastor of, 


— 
shattered cars, as the train ran off the 
track near Columbiv, on the Ohio Central 
Railroad. His remaius were taken to 
Cambridye, Ohio, where he and his mother 
were buried the same hour. 

—Mr. J. H. Twitchell, of Andover, has 
accepted the call of the Asylum Hill 
church, in Hartford, Connecticut, and will 


commence his labours in October. Their 
new edifice is rapidly a hing comple- 
tion, and will be a very beautiful specimen 
of architecture. 


E 
cclesinstical Record. 

The Rev., M. A. Hoge, D. D., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has tendered his resignation af 
the pastorate of Westminster church in 
that city. 

The Rev. R. W. Landis, D. D., after a 
faithful service of four years as chaplain in 
Marill’s cavalry, has been mustered out. 
At the opening of next term of Danville 
Theological Seminary, he will enter upon 
the duties to which he is appointed by the 
last General Assembly, to supply the place, 
oe , of the Rev. i. J. Breckin- 


ridge, D. D. 

e Rev. James G. Shinn, chaplain in 
the army for the last four years, has been 
mustered out of service, and will open a 
school for boys in the north-western part 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Charles Axtell, af Knights- 
town, Indiana, has received a call to the 
— Presbyterian church of Dubuque, 
owa. 

The Rev. S. W. Reigart, late Principal 
of High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
has received and accepted a unanimous call 
from the Presbyterian church at Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Items. 


Da. Cotenso’s Return ro 
Dr. Colenso has just issued the fifth part of 
his work on the Pentateuch. In sending 
it out to the world he makes the following 
announcement:—“I now return. to the du- 
ties which have been so long interrupted 
of late by circumstances not under my own 
control. In the midst of those duties I 
shall find uont opportunity for acting 
on the principles which I have here enun- 
ciated, and shall rejoice in breathing my- 
self, and helping others to breathe, the 
fresh free air which the recent decisions 
have made it now possible to breathe 
within the bounds of the National Church. 
I shall also, as I hope and fully purpose, 
find time to pursue these inquiries, and 
3 hereafter return to publish them. 

ut all these things are in the hand of 
God. Should I never return, I bid my 
friends in England farewell, to meet them, 
I trust, on another shore.” 


EXTRAORDINARY Funous.— Mr. G. 
Townend, of Falklands, Dorking, has found 
a fungus. According to his description, 
it has a tapering, conical stem rising from 
the ground about six inches, having the 
appearance of white wax, on the top of 
which rests a kind of nightcap, covered 
with a glutinous matter like treacle, and 
very attractive to bluebottles, Xe. This 
cap is not a fixture, and can be lifted off. 
The stem, which fits with a conical point 
into an egg — roots, (similar in ap- 

rance to a soft egg laid by chickens, 

ut filled with watery matter,) is likewise 
taken up without breakage; that is, the 
cap, the stem, and the are three dis- 
tinct and visible parts. 
from it as it grows is most horribly offen- 
sive, and impregnates the air for a distance 
of at least ten yards—a kind of sulphurous 
honey sewage smell. Many imagine (says 
Mr. Townend) this fungus may in some 
way be connected with cholera, and, for 
himself, he positively shudders with in- 
stinctive dread whenever he smells it 


ix Eaypr.—The Alexandrian 
doctors have been trying an experiment to 
ascertain whether the — is caused by 
a peculiar state of the outward air, as has 
been supposed. They sent up two balloons, 
one from a village as yet untainted by the 
epidemic, aud the other from Alexandria 
A quarter of fresh beef was suspended to 
each balloon, which was allowed to float for 
9 certain time in the air. On making these 
balloons descend, the meat which had 
floated over Alexandria was completely 
putrefied, whereas that which had been 
suspended over the healthy village was 

rfectly fresh. The quarters of beef had 
— cut off the same animal. 


ANTIQUITIES.—Some antiquarian dis. 
coveries have been made by Colonel Lane 
Fox, in the Blusquet Islands, and in the 
neighbourhood of Dingle, on the south-west 
coast of Ireland. The ruins of several 
ancient churches, called oratories, are to 
be found on the islands, and amongst these 
Colonel Fox has discovered a number of 
inscriptions in the Oghan character. 


Cuanoe or LaAnauace.—lIt is in con- 
templation to discontinue the use of the 
Hawaiian language in the Sandwich Islands, 
and adopt the English instead. 


General Items. 

Dr. CumMING AND Mr. Spurcron.— 
The London Beemaster” (Dr. Cum- 
ming) again sends a long letter to that 
journal, and in the course of it he says:— 
“Even Mr. Spurgeon, to whom I very 
strongly recommended honey for breakfast 
as singularly calculated to sweeten the 
temper, and soften down the very hard 
words he had then been flinging very 
rudely in the face of the Church of Eng- 
land, has accepted the prescription in a 
genial spirit. He kindly recommends to 
me, and has promised to send me a ‘brick 
of salt’ in return, in order, he says, to give 
more pungency to my remarks, adding the 
information that honey may part with its 
Sweetness, but that salt retains its pun- 
gency. I do not know the nature and 
chemical composition of the Baptist salt 
used in the Tabernacle. If it be such as 
Fuller's and Robert Hall's, it is very good; 
but I know the najure of Bible salt, which 
we are told may ‘lose its savour,’ and there- 
fore, unless the Rev. Pastor’s be of a very 
super-celestial sort, he had better not be at 
the trouble of sending it.“ 


A Novetty.—A proposition is 
a photograph album ept by the Synod 
of Wabash, to which each minister shall be 


invited to contribute a pho ph of him- 
self, and in which * 17 s of church 
edifices in connection with Synod, as far as 


sent in, shall be inserted. An invitation is 
out that pho phs be brought forward at 
the next meeting of the Synod. 


DepicaTion.—On Sabbath week a neat 
and commodious chapel was dedicated to 
the worship of God at Hart’s Corners, in 
the town of White Plains, Westchester 
county, New York. This chapel has been 
erected and furnished by Charles But- 
ler, Esq., on his own grounds, in a neigh- 
bourhood where it promises great usefal- 
ness. An interesting Sabbath-school is in 
progress. | 

An IN DIAxN's Answer.—Once on atime, 
at or about Niagara Falls, a big Indian 
was discovered in a state of great anxicty 
inquiring for a certain wigwam. Some one 
asked him what was the trouble—was he 
lost? No!“ said the big Indian, straight- 
ening up and proudly striking his breast; 
„No! Indian no lost; wigwam lost—Indian 
here!” 

Anpover Seminary.—The Trustees of 
this Seminary have elected to the Profes- 
sorship of Hebrew, Mr. Charles M. Mead, a 


uate of Middlebury College, and of An- 
— Seminary, and who has spent some 


PRESBYT 


e odour emitted | 


L RIAN. 


time in Germsay. He will commence his 
labours here a year hi nce on the retir ment 
of I'rofessor Burrow. l’rofessor is 
now in improved health, and (cp. ots to 
resume his duties in the Seminary at the" 
commencement of the next term. On the 
Seminary grounds in the south-west corner 
of the yard, the new library building is in 
process of erection. This, it has been said, 
will cost thirty thousand dollars, but it is 
— 448 it will be completed for 
sum. 


Skip rae Harp Worps.—Sidaey Smith 
was once looking at the hot-houses of a 
young lady who was proud of her flowers, 
and used, not very accurately, a profusion 
of botanical names. Madam, said he, 
“have you the Septennis psoriasis?" „No, 

id she, “I had it last winter, and I gave 
it to the Archbishop of Canterbury; it 
came out beautiful in the spring.” Sp 
tennis psoriasis is the medical name for the 
seven years’ itch. 
— 

Homestic Hews. 

in Norra Caronina.—The 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, says the 
Wilmington Herald, is now carrying all 
freight, regardless of quality or quantity, and 

iving receipts for its delivery at the place 
esigned. Government officers, in whose 
charge the road now is, will be found at 81 
most every station along this line of travel, 
— to accommodate shipping by the road 
at all times. 

Accipent.—The Norwich line, 
steamboat train, New London for Boston, 
Massachuretts, ran off the track seven miles 
north of New London on the 9th inst. Four 
cars were plunged into the river. Mr. Adams, 
of Northboro’, Massachusetts, waa killed, 


and twelve or fifteen others were slightly in 
jured, but none seriously. 


A New Foury.—The rage at Newport, 
Rhode Island, this seasun is coachmen and 
footmen, to an extent never indulged in be 
fore. In most all cases their livery ix of the 
most costly and luxurious character. 


Cuance.—The oldest building in Richmond, 
Virginia, once the headquarters of Generals 
Washington and Lafayette, and afterwards 
the boarding-house of James Monrve, hax 
been renovated, aud converted into a shoe 
shop. 


Generat Cass.—A correspondent writes: 
“We rarely meet with the name of Genera! 
Cass in the papers; but he ‘ still lives,’ at the 
ripe age of eighty-four years. He resides on 
Jefferson street, Detroit, Michigan, in a hand 
some modern built dwelling, while his eldest 
son occupies the old family homestead two 
squares distant. Though afflicted with the 
feebleness and furgetfulners naturally inci- 
dent to his patriarchal age, be maintains bet. 
ter health and u more active spirit than could 
reasonably be supposed w Lelong to bis time 
of life.” 


Tue Riaur Way.—The New Orleans Pica- 
yune says that, on account of the demoraliza- 
tion of negro labour in many of the 
State, the white population have vigorously 
and industriously taken hold of the work 
themselves, and are producing some of the 
best crops now growing. 


Waive Lasovr.—lIt is a singular fact, that 
while Texas has gained during the war a 
n population twice as large us it 
at its opening, that State is the first to urge 
and to take immediate measures to procure 
white labour as a substitute for that of feed - 
men. 


Waere rue Lerrers Go. —lIu repairing a 
mail car in®Galesburg, lilinbis, lately, the 
foreman of car repairs of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad found one hun- 
dred and twenty letters and circulars, which 
had fallen down behind the mail boxes of the 
car. These letters had been accumulating for 
a long time. Some were six years old. 


Growine Commerce.—The Panama Star 
and Herald gives a list of steamers constantly 
running to and from the Isthmus, embracin 
thirty-three first class steamships, most 
them quite new. Their tonnage amounts to 
nearly sixty-five thousand tons. 


Resvitr, tn Onpvea.—Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania, it is said, never presented a 
more beautiful appearance than at present. 
The garrison consists of the permanent com- 
pany, numbering about one hundred and 
twenty-five men, the band, and the company 
of recruits. These recraits are arriving in 
squads almost every day from the several 
rendezvous, and after having been drilled, are 
assigned to their regiments, and forwarded 
thereto. 


Craors Atabama.—A gentleman from 
Alabama gives some particulars of interest in 
regard to matters in that State. Rain had 
been abundant in the central part, and the 
crops promise an abundant yield, except in a 
few sections whe:e labour isscarce. The corn 
crop in central and south-western Alabama 
will be an immense one. 


New Yor« Cirv.—Iu the twenty-two wards 
of the city of New York, there are 57,972 im- 
proved and 83,090 unimproved lots, which 
will give ample room on the island, taking 
the present census us a basis of calculation, 
fur a population of some 4,000,000 souls, 


Emuicration.— The emigration westward 
this season is said to be larger than at any 
former time since the California excitement. 
It is stated that over five thousand trains, and 
more (gan forty thousand head of stock passed 
Fort mie in the month of May. These 
emigrants are largely made up of sturdy, hard- 
working men, who are accompanied by their 
families, and are just the right material to 
develope the rich resources of the Western 
Territories. A tleman from lowa says 
thut the emigration to that State this season 
is unprecedented. 


Counterreit Greensack Currency.—lIt is 
ascertained that of the large amount of notes 

resented for redemption at the United States 
— not more than 14 to 2 per cent., if 
80 many, are counterfeit. ‘The spurious notes 
are easily detected, and are promptly branded 
counterfeit with an iron constantly kept 
heated for that * — Of course, the 
holders and not the Treasury, bear the loss. 
From fifty to one hundred dollars of such cur- 
rency, of various denominations, are destroyed 
every day. No knowledge of counterfeit na- 
tional bank-notes has come to the bureau, nor 
of one’s or two's of United States currency. 
The latter denominations were, however, 
altered to represent higher amounts, and some 

hotograph fives are in virculation. A tolera- 
bly well executed $5 note recently found ‘its 
way to the redemption bureau, having pre- 
viously been stamped as counterfeit by an 
eastern bank. The most numerous counter- 
feite are on the fractional currency. 


Rattroap Disaster.—On the Housatonic 
Railroad, in Connecticut, on Tuesday, the 
Joch inst., g new engine, which was out for 
trial, ran into the rear of a nger train. 
The hind car was split in two, and when the 
locomotive reached the next car the boiler 
exploded. Eight persons were killed, and 
twenty were horribly mangled and scalded. 


Tornapvo.—South Bend, Indiana, was visited 
on Wednesday night of last week with a fierce 
and devastating to „Its track was about 
two hundred yards wide. It commenced a 
mile east of Notre Dame College, and swept 
through the centre of the town, and toa dis- 
tance of ten miles. Roofs and chimnies of 
many substantial structures were struck off, 
and many frame buildings ruined. Trees 
and — were torn up by the roots. 
The Court-house, a large brick building, was 
unroofed. One of the churches was also un- 
roofed. Several large brick buildipgs in 
course of erection in the business part of the 
town were levelled to the ground. Hundreds 
of residences shared in the general damage. 
The most serious loss to South Bend, however, 
is the destruction of a large bridge across 
St. Joseph’s river, some three hundred feet 
long, costing $24,000, which was swept 
off. The entire damage in the town. is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


Poratoss ix Maine.—The Bangor Whig 
calculates that nearly two hundred thousand 
bushels of potatoes ‘of last by crop have 
been shi at that port, and yet great quan- 
tities mg over in the . hands. 
They have been sold fur shipment as low as 
25 cents per bushel. The new crop promises 
to be immense, if no blight strikes the vines 
this month. The early potatoes are already 
offered in market in large quantities, and are 
sold as low as 75 cents. 


Gaar Pienty.—A Richmond (Virginia) 
paper says:—‘‘It has pleased God to bless the 
Southern States with the most abundant and 
wonderful corn crop ever known, and we are, 
therefore, saved from all danger of famine and 
suffering for want of food. No contingency 
of drought, hail, or storm can now injure that 
great Southern crop for man and beast. With 
granaries bursting with corn, all else goes 
well with the thern farmer. Whites, 


of war, we found the corn crop every where 
magnificent in promise. We were informed 
that throughout the Valley of Virginia, from 
Harper's Ferry to the southern extremity of 
the valley, the corn, oats, and hay crops are 
better than they had been for years.” 
Teraiste Drsastex.—About six o'clock on 
9th inst., a fearful collision took 


and Meteor. The boats, it 

saw each other when six miles apart. 
ing they exc signals, and, 

ng to the report, the bic bore off 
but the Meteor, for some unexplained 
turned in the same direction, and struck 


to 


Meteor, which picked up 
carried down with the wreck. One hundred 
and seventy-five to two hundred were 
i 
aster. enty-five passengers 
— 1 the crew were saved. The 
loss of life cannot be correctly ascertained as 
yet, but it will be nearly one hundred. 

Coat Discovaav.— The West Virginians 
are — over their first discovery 
desu — coal, the ime desideratum 
of their iron furnaces. It is found in an 
eight-foot vein, near Bridgeport, on the Ohio. 


Ex.ection.—The Presidency of Washi 
College, at — * Virginia, has been ten- 
tered to General R. E. Lee. — 

Tue Presipent’s Brorare.—Mr. William 
P. Johnson, of Brazoria county, Texas, has 
recently been in en on a visit to his 
distinguished brother, the President of the 
United States, whom he h reviously seen 
only onee, at their mother’s death-bed, since 
1839. William is four years older than the 
President, being sixty-five years of age, is a 
carpenter by trade, and uncompromisingly 
opposed to slavery. William was a strong 
opponent of secession, and two of his sons 
were soldiers in the national army. 


Dispanpine or tHe Sronat Corrs.—The 
disbanding of the Signal Corps of the army 
has commenoed, under orders of the Secretary 
of War. This corps, starting as a new organi- 
zation at the beginning of the rebellion, has 
served at almost every battle and siege from 
Bull Run to Mobile, and has the commenda- 
tion of nearly every General and Admiral 
in the service. 


One or Dr. Kane’s Sairs.—The Galveston 
Texas) Bulletin, of July 26th, contains the 
ollowing item: — The schooner United 
States, which was towed over the bar yester- 
day, is the same vessel used by the late Dr. 
Kane in his Arctic expedition. She is an 
object of interest, from the fact that she still 
retains the same timbers and works which 
were placed in her at that time. On her sides 
are still to be seen the marks of the “ ice- 
bergs,” showing the danger through which 
her gallant commander and crew 
safely. She brings a cargo of coal for the 
naval fleet.“ 


Onty Two Lerr.—Only two rebel officers 
remain at Johnson’s Island, and they are de- 
tained because they refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance. One is Captain Gasman, of Louis- 
ville, and the other Major Robert A. Stiles, 
son of the Rev. Dr. Stiles, well known in the 


2, 


North before the war as agent of the South- 
ern Aid Society. Major Stiles graduated at 
Yale College in 1859. He was very popular. 


As he had a decided penchant for out-door 
life, combined with strong Southern sympa- 
thies, none of his friends were surprised to 
hear that he had entered the rebel army, and 
that his father’s influence had secured him a 
staff appointment. Once or twice during the 
war he was thrown in contact with some of 
his classmates, who were serving in the Union 
ranks, and on all these occasions he assumed 
a high and haughty bearing, which is per- 
in keeping with his conduct now. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 

Cuba, Moravian, and China. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is reported that the Hon. Frederick Peel has 
resigned the Secretaryship of the Treasury, and 
that T. 8 Baring is likely to succeed him. 

An alarming cattle disease is reported to be 
spreading rapidly in the vicinity of London, and 
serious ravages are hoted. The governmer’ liad 
taken action to check the contagion, if po- 

Sir R. McDonnel, Lieut t- Governor Nova 
— has accepted the governorship of Hong 

ong. 

The weather in England had become incle- 
ment, and much rain had fallen. 

John C. Breckinridge arrived at Southampton 
on the 28th July, by the West India mail steamer 
Shannon. 

Another fatal accident on the Swiss mountains 
is reported. A party of seven persons were swept 
away by an avalanche, but fortunately only one, a 
porter, was killed. 

Cuotera 


The cholera continued to spread in Constanti- 
nople. The daily average of deaths was forty- 
five. The abatement of the disease in Alexandria 
is confirmed by the latest accounts. 


Tus Artastic Caste. 


Liverpool, August 5, Evening —Communication 
with the Great Eastern mains suspended. No- 
thing has been heard from her since noon of the 
dd inst. A telegram from Valentia today, says: 
There has been no change in the cable since 
yesterday.” The original shares of the Atlantic 
cable stock closed at 300 to 350, and the prefer- 
ence shares at 214 to 224 per cent. discount. The 
Herald says the state of affairs in connection with 
the Atlantic cable has led to an advance of the 
insurance premium from 25 to 50 and 60 guineas. 
A very anxious feeling prevails in the city and 
elsewhere, with regard to the prospects of the 
cable. Up to noon of the 2d the signals received 
were singularly distinct. The ship was then 
nearly two-thirds of the way to Newfoundland. 
She was in the deepest water of the whole route, 
2400 fathoms, a little over two and a half miles. 
It was at this point that the signals at Valentia 
became unintelligible, and gradually ceased. 
Much anxiety and excitement existed concerning 
the Atlantic cable. The general feeling was one 
of depression, arising from the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the enterprise, although there were many 
who retained their faith in the renewal of tele. 
graphic communication. The London Times is 
despondent regarding the successful laying of the 
cable, although not entirely without hope. The 
Daily News clings to the hope that the accident is 
not irremedial, as the weather has not been unfa- 
vourable. The Star hopes that on board the 
Great ‘astern they are employed slowly, but 
surely, in hauling back the cable. A test taken at 
Valentia Station shows the accident to the cable 
to be a total loss of insulation, nearly 1250 miles 
from Valentia. This would be in almost the 
deepest water along the whole route. The Ship. 
ping Gazette says:—« Stall insurances were done 
at Lioyd’s on Friday, at 50 guineas, but most of 
the underwriters declined taking the risks at any 
price.’ The Pall Mall Gazette says it is under- 
stood that an astronomer of the Royal Observatory 
has communicated the following facts to the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company — At noon on Wednes- 
day, when the signals became unintelligible, the 
magnetic instruments at the Greenock Observatory 
showed that what is termed a magnetic storm had 
commenced. The storms caused currents to flow 
through the telegraph wires, seriously affecting the 
working of both land and sea lines. He also states 
that although the storm has much abated, currents 
may still be passing of sufficient strength to con- 
fuse the signals passing from the ship through the 
delicate instruments used at Valentia. This mag- 
netic storm is the greatest which has occurred for 
many years.” These explanations are somewhat 
reassuring, although the Atlantic Telegraph Com. 
pany, in their official statements, make no allusion 
to this electrical disturbance. There is another 
theory that the ship may have eneountered bad 
weather, and been obliged to cat and buoy the 
cable. 


The following news from this side shows that 
the cable is lost, probably irrecoverably : 

Heart's Content, Aug. 14, via Aspy Bay, Aug. 15. 
—The schooner First Fruit, from Cardiff, arrived 
in Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, this morning. 
She makes the following report: On the 6th of 
August, at four o'clock in morning, saw the 
steamship Great Eastern and the British war 
steamer Ternble. The Terrible reported that the 
cable was parted on the 2d of August.” 

Mr. Mackey, Superintendent of the Newfound- 
land line, is yet hopeful that the Great Eastern 
will arrive in a few days, with the cable all right. 
I cannot describe the deep feeling of disappoint 
ment that prevails among the people here. The 
general feeling is, that the Atlantic cable is a 
thing never to be successfully accomplished. At 
the time the cable broke, the ship was about 600 
miles distant from the coast. 

SPAIN. 
Loca asserts that orders have been seut to 
General Gandara to declare war against San 
Domingo. The statement is considered as very 
doubtful. Thirty cases of cholera ha ve been re- 


porte a: Valenciy * ain, and it bas also ap. 


Italy. ore threatened with trouble, ther protest 
having teen referred to the Council of State. 
Legitimnist bands bi! sppeared in the mountains 
of Spain, their watchword being “Spain and 
Catholicity.’’ 
FRANCE. 
The weekly returns of the Bank of France 


a decrease in cash of one million francs. 
corn crop will certainly be 


ITALY. 
Ramours of an early interview between 


the King of Italy and the Pope, but correspondents 


inst, reached thirty-four. 
PORTUGAL. 

The King of Portugal, on closing the Cortes, 
promised a strict law for the final abolition of 
slavery in the Portuguese possessions. The Queen 
of Portugal has been delivered of a son. 

SCHLESWIG.HOLSTEIN. 

Alarming rumours have been current of the 
total failure of the negotiations between Austria 
and Prussia in relation to the Duchies, and the 
Vienna Bourse was affected, all the fands falling. 
The latest despatches say that negotiations have 
not been broken off, but have merely entered upon 
a new phase. 

BRAZIL. 


The mails from Brazil have been received, 
with additional details of the great naval victory 
of the Brazilian over the Paraguayan squadron. 
Both sides exhibited great heroism, and the 
slaughter is described as having been terrific. 
The battle occurred three leagues below the city 
of Corrientes, and lasted from nine o'clock in the 
morning till six oclock in the evening. The 
Paraguayan fleet, consisting of eight steamers and 
six gunboats, mounting 80.pounders, and also a 
battery of forty rifled cannon, was almost annihi- 
lated. The Brazilian force consisted of nine gun- 
boats, and their loss amounted to three hundred 
men, including nineteen officers. The main army 
of the Brazilians, seventeen thousand strong, was 
encamped on the banks of the Uruguay, and on 
the confines of the Brazilian territory another wing 
of fourteeen thousand men was stationed. The 
condition of the Brazilian army was unsatisfactory. 
The typhus fever and dysentery were making sad 
ravages among them. A body of two thousand 
Paraguayans desolated the province of Corrientes. 
They afterwards burst into the Rio Grande, swept 
the banks of Parana, and were marching through 
the province. 


Married. 


In Washington City, District of Columbia, on 
the 8th inst., by the Rev. A. D. Hollister, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John Chester, Joux Row ann 
Arnison, of Philadelphia, to Many D. 
rer, of Washington City. 

July 29th, by the Rev. J. Stoneroad, Mr. James 
Russert, Company A, Ist Regiment Virginia 
Cavalry, of Dunbar, Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Mies Mancarnet M. Wuater, of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

On the 13th of June, by the Rev. J. W. White, 
Dr. A. E. Is auen, of McArthur, Vinton coun- 
ty, Ohio, to Miss Acnes J. McMawnieat, of Mil- 
roy, Pennsylvania. 

At Charleston, New Jersey, by the Rev. Alfred 
Yeomans, on the 3d inst., Tazopors Hunt to 
Lrouw Lake, both of Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey. 

At Ashland, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. R. 
C. n, Mr. Joux Campsect, of Centralia, to 
Miss Evizaseta of Philadelphia. 

At Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 24th of 
July, by the Rev. 8. M. Moore, Mr. M. D. 


daughter of the late Rev. A. B. Clarke, of Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania. 

On the l4th inst., by the Rev. Francois Church, 
Mr. WILIA R. Patrerson, of Chester county, 
lvania, to Miss Au of Phila- 

U 
On the 10th inst., by the Rev. David D. 
Clarke, D. D., Canes Cavea.ine, Esq., to Mrs. 
Mary I. Brack, both of Newtoh Hamilton, Mif- 
flin county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


[AU Obituarics over three lines to te paid for in advance 
at the rate of ten cents for every sia words. | 


Died, suddenly, at Newcastle, Delaware, on the 
12th inst., JAMES COUPER, M.D. 

Died, at Middletown, New York, on the 10th 
inst., JOHN THOMSON, son of ANN ELIZA 
THOMSON, deceased, and JAMES F. ROOSA, 
aged six months. 

Died, in Washingtonville, Montour county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 5tb inst., of typhoid fever, 
Miss JANE CARR, in the twenty-eighth year 
of her age. 

Died, in Limestone —— Se county, 
Pennsylvania, HESTER, infant daughter of 
HENRY E. and ELLEN R. FOLLMER, aged 
eight months and four days. 


Died, on the 4th inst., at the residence of his 
father, Mr. James Williams, of — Cen- 
tre county, Pennsylvania, ROBERT LLIS 
WILLIAMS, seven years one month and 
twenty-seven days. 


Died, on the 12th inst., from dysentery follow- 
ing chronic diarrhea, in Rutland, Jefferson 
county, New York, LUCY E., wife of the Rev. 
JUSTUS DOOLITTLE, of the North China Mis- 
sion of the American 


Died, after an illness of four days, on the 13th 
inst., of dysentery, at Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
ALEXANDER DILL, 1 K child of the 
Rev. ROBERT and SUE W. GAMBLE, aged 
twenty months and nine days. 


Died, at Auburn, Fauquier county, Virginia, 
June 13th, after an illness of four days, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH M., wife of STEPHEN McCOR- 
MIOK, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. She 
had long been a devoted follower of Christ, and 
has left a numerous circle of relatives and friends 
to mourn her departure. A. M. P. 

Died, near Frankstown, Blair — Pen 
vania, on the 6th inst., Mr. ROBERT W 


1 
1 
aged seventy-seven ‘ 


ears. Mr. Wilson was a 
— citizen and neighbour, a kind husband and 

ther, and a consistent member of the Presby- 
terian Church. He bore his sufferings patiently, 
and died in the faith of Jesus. 


Died, at her residence, in Edenton, North 
Carolina, May 6th, Mrs. LOUISA A. SAWYER, 
widow of the late Dr. Sawyer, after a short ill- 
ness of intense suffering, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude and resignation. A loving 
and devoted mother, an affectionate sister, a sin- 
cere friend, a faithful and true child of the 
Church, and universally res „ her loss is 
mourned, and her memory will be cherished by 
all who knew her. Her end was peace, for “so 
He giveth his beloved sleep.” 0 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. JAMES CALDWELL, who died on the 
24th of last June, was a native of Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, where he was born on the 19th of 
February, 1797. In October, 1824, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Jane Phillips, who became the 
mother of six children, all of whom are still liv- 
ing but one. In August, 1839, Mrs. Caldwell 
died. Soon after this, Mr. Caldwell removed 
with his family to M town, Virginia. Here, 
in 1846, he was married to Miss Isabella Smith. 
This r was a most fortunate one for his 
family, for Mrs. Caldwell proved a true mother 
to his children. In 1857 the family removed to 
Missouri, and settled in the vicinity of St. Joseph. 
On 22 the 24th of June, Mr. Caldwell 
started for the city, and was drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross a stream which was swollen by the 
unusual rains of this summer. But he wee Fe 
pared for the unexpected summons. He for 
a great many years been a consistent follower of 
Christ, ha united with the Presbyterian 
Church in ear K. life, under the ministrations of 
the Rev. — — — — — 
marriage he was appointed to the o of ruling 
elder. The Lord blessed Mr. Caldwell with two 
Christian wives. His last wife, Mrs. Isabella 
Caldwell, was one of the best of women. She 
was born in Allegheny county, Maryland, Janu- 
ary 19th, 1806. Shé was an affectionate wife and 
a faithful stepmother. She gave birth to no 
children of her own, but she loved the children 
of her husband, and succeeded in effectually 

ining their affection. The death of her hus- 

d was a shock from which she seemed to be 
unable to recover. On the 25th of July she was 
taken with the flux, and on the first day of 
August she fell asleep in Jesus. Thus so soon 
was she called to follow her husband. Lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, in their death they 
were not very long divided. F. 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


Ev any thought of purchasing 
t of this class, now or at 
time, should send for one of Mason & milin’s 
Cabinet Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 

ar contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an ne, 
such as articles on “ How to Judge of a Musi 
Instrument,” “History of the Organ,” “ — 
of Reed Instruments,” 4c. Address MASO 
BROTHERS, 606 Broapwar, New York; or 
MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington St., Boston. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Curisty, of Oil City, to Miss Euma L. Crarxe, | 


Hotices, 


BOARD OF EDUCATION.—A Meeting 
of the Board of Education will be held at their 


Rooms, 821 Chestnut street, Philadel on Fri- 
day, September Ist, at 3 o'clock, P. M., when an 
election for a ag. will take 
Hoden, 
President of the Board 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh and Tenth 
Churches, Philadelphia, will be 
uni rst Sabbath of 
. ng the month of August, and on 
the first Sabbath of September, the Morning 
service will be held in the Seventh Church, 
street above Chestnut, at half-past 10 
(elock ; and the Afternoon service in the Tenth 
Chureh, corner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, 
"The Rec J. M. Cro 

. J. M. Crowell, D.D., will preach to- 

morrow, (Sabbath,) the 20th inst. 


FOURTH AND FIFTEENTH PRESBY. 
TERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The 
United Services of the Fourth and Fifteenth 
Presbyterian churches will be contjnued during 
the month of August. Rev. Willidm McElwee, 
2 of the Fifteenth church, will preach in the 

ourth church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard 
to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 20th inst., at half- 
past 10 o’clock, A. M.; and in the Fifteenth 
church, corner of Fifteenth and Lombard streets, 
at 4 o'clock, P. M. On the fourth Sabbath, in the 
Fifteenth church at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M.; 
in the Fourth charch at 8 o’clock, P. M. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Corner of Eighth and Cherry Streets. Philadel- 

— Preaching every Sabbath Morning dur- 
ng the month of August, at half-past 10 o'clock. 


UNION PRAYER-MEBETING. — Daily Union 
Prayer-Meeting, from twelve to one o'clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of River will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of 
Bath, New York, on Tuesday, August 2¥th, at 2 
y the Rev. J. 


erk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WESTERN RESERVE.— 
The Presbytery of Western Reserve stands ad- 
journed to meet in the chureh of Guilford on 
uesday, September 5th, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
Wittiaw Camupsace, Stated Clerk. 


AGENTS 


ITS WANTED FOR 
“THE SECRET SERVICE, 
THE FIELD, ~ 


THE DUNGEON, AND THE ESCAPE,” 
By A. D. RICHARDSON, N. Y. Tribune Corr. 


The most — 222 exciting book ever 
published, embracin r. Richardson's unpar- 
alleled experience for four years, travelling 
through the South in the secret service of the 
Tribune, at the outbreak of the war, with our 
armies and fleets, both East and West, during 
the first two years of the Rebellion; his thrilling 
capture; his confinement for twenty months in 
seven different Rebel prisons; his escape, aud al- 
most miraculous 1 by night of nearly 400 
miles. It will und in stirring events, and 
contain more of the fact, incident, and romance 
of the war than any other work published. 

Teachers, ladies, r oung men, and 
especially returned and disabled officers and sol- 
diers, in want of profitable employment, will tind 
it peculiarly adapted to their condition. We 
have agents clearing $175 per month, which we 
will prove to any a applicant. 

Send ddress 


Circulars. A 
JONES, BROTHE 
N. E. Cor. 6th and Minor Sta., Phi 


& CO., 
elphia, Pa. 


Will be Published on the 1st of October, 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


CLIOSOPHIC SOCIETY, 
JUNE 27th, 1865. 


CONTAINING A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 
BY PROF. G. M. GIGER, DD., AN ORATION 
BY EDWARD N. KIRK, D.D., AND THE 
SPEECHES AT THE COLLATION BY 
COL. WM. C. ALEXANDER, EX- 
CHANCELLOR HALSTED, 
JOSEPH HENRY, LL. D., 
JON. EDWARDS, D. D., 
40., A., &c. 


The above will make e large Octavo Pamphlet, 
and will be furnished, free of postage, to Sub- 
scribers, at One Dollar per copy. 

As the edition will be limited by the number 
of Subscribers, those wishing to obtain the work 
wi“! please forward the price, with their names 
and address, without delay, to 

Prof. d. I. GIGER, 


40 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


An Active and Permanent Fertilizer for All 
Kinds of Crops. 


* 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sore ManvuractuRers AND Proprietors, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Agricultural Community 
for man Lo under ONE NAME and ONE 
PROPRIA RSHIP, and needs no further recom- 
mendation than that accorded to it every where, 
in the continued and successful use by practical 


and discriminating Farmers. 
far Send orders as above. 
SAMUBL WORK. WILLIAM 


KRAMER & nan, Pittsburgh. » 
Work, McCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
36 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loans ht and sold. Orders 
fer the and sale of Oil — „ 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest al- 
lowed. Stocks and Loans bought and sold on 
commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
At West Chester, Pa. 


The daties of this Institution will be resumed 
on Thursday, September 7th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Cadets may pursue either a Classical or Scien- 
title Course of Study, under experienced and 
tho h Instructors. In the Primary De 
ment the usual English branches are taught. 
Military Instruction is given imthe three Arms of 
the service. The Academy is furnished with 
Horses for Cavalry and Horse Artillery exercises. 
All the appointments of the Institution are of the 
first order, and no expense or effort is spared to 
advance the Education and Military ning of 
the Cadets. The religious instruction of the 
Cadets is carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to J. H. Oanz, Esq., No. 
626 Chestnut street, Phi 3 


ladelphis, or 
Cot. THEODORE HYATT, 

President Pennaylvania Military Academy. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOY 8, 
Fortieth Street and Baltimore Avenue, 


OPENS SEPTEMBER UTA. 


Number limited to Twenty-five. Four Pupils 
taken as Boarders in the Family of the Principal. 
Semi 0 of New Jer- 
College; Rev. Drs. Boardman, Jones, Edwards, 
K t 1 to the Princi 
sent on a 0 
Rew. 8. H. McMULLIN, | 
3724 Walnut street, West Philadelphis. 
EER ‘PARK FEMALE INSTITUTE, PORT 
Jurvis, — New Yorn, re- 
opens September 13th. Address 
K Rav. I. H. NORTHRUP, Principal. 
From a letter of Atyazp B. Street, in the 
Albany Argus: —“Should the inquiry be ; 
as to where the sisters and daughters of his 
friends should be sent to be educated, the writer 
— unhesitatingly answer, at the Deer Park 
nstitute.” 


From E. I. 8 LL. D., to the Philadelphia 
Preas :—“If and intelligence were 
only aware of the peculiar advantages enjoyed at 


jous as the building is, it 
sion would be sought.” 


REDERICK FEMALE SEMINARY—Fred- 
erick City, Md.—This Institution having 
— into the hands of the undersigned, late 
prietor of the Young Ladies’ Institute, Wil- 
mington, Del., will commegoe its 21st Scholastic 
Year on Monday, ber 4th. For 
containing view of Building and other informa- 


, address 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 


ELECT FAMILY SCHOOL AT PRINCE- 
S TON, N. J.—Rev. Gzornes Woop and Lady 
ive six the — n of 
ome, with thoroug 
September 4th. Reference, College Faculty. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY — Bridgeton, 
New J —A Boarding School for 
— address 


the Princi 
For Terms and JOHN GOSMA 


ATLANTIC 
NBAREST 


IGHT HOUSE COTTAG 
L CITY, NEW JERSEY.— 


run Svurr. 


| House To 


JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


an important element in the ede, and exam. cheep, | 

and fowl- all wax fat en the peared @ cam) Gibraltar. Tw. Spanish 
is uns 4. During revent trip through * Bish... who prote te. against the :coo:nition of 
| portio « the Valley of Virginia, where the — — ianenentnaeeensesisidbasmensinssti 
ruins mills and barns still mark the ravages 
| show 
The 
smaller than it has been for the last two years, 
1 2 lace on Lake Huron between the when it was above the average. 
: believe that such meeting will not take place be- 

5 , | fre the evacuation of Rome by the French troops. 7 
. the | Ancona remains as yet the furthest point the 
7 Pewabic with such terrible force as to crush | cholera had attacked in its north-western route. 

, in her entire bow, killing several The number of deaths at that place, on the 4th 
4 Life-boats were immediately lowered from the — 
— 

| 
dency. — — 
— 
— — 
— — 
—— — = 


pastor of all 


‘fs said to be a copy of a letter sent by a 
member of the legal profeasin to rson 
ients : | these 


Schools. 


Giees for Singing 3. An Extensive 
Collection of Hymn Tunes. 4. A large Agsort- 
ment of Anthems, and Cheupts. By; 


Sentences, 
Solon Wilder and 
New York, 1865, Mason Brothers. Music 

By giving the full title of this new collection of 

sacred music, the reader will be able to judge of 

its prehensiveness. Those interested must 
examine critically for themselves. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have on our table Nos 1105-6 of Littell’s 
Living Age; Philadelphia Photograpber for Au- 
gust, with a beautiful specimen plate; Waymarks 
in the Wilderness, No. 4, able as usual; Childs’ 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circu- 
lar; the National Preacher, with three sermons; 
Hall's Journal of Health, always sensible and 
racy; the Christian Unionist; the Family Trea. 
sure; The New Path, a Monthly Art Journal; 
Home and Foreign Record; The Advocate of 
Peace; Missionary Herald. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. we have received 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. Contents — 
1. Miss Majoribanks— Part VI. 2. Cornelius 
O’Dowd upon Men and Women, and other Things 
in General—Part XVI. 3. Carlyle Frederick 
the Great. 4. Sir Bibok Fossbrooke—Part III. 
5. The Rate of Interest—Conclusion. 6. Picca- 


8. The Past and Coming Parliaments. 

We have received a stirring and eloquent Ad- 
dress or Oration, delivered on the last Fourth of 
July, by the Rev. Frederick T. Brown, D, D., 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian church, ' 


We have received the following excellent ser- 
mons commemorative of the late President Lin- 
coln. They are well worthy of perusal: 

„President Lincoln; his Figure in History. By 
the Rev. James M Macdonald, D.D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, Princeton, New Jersey.” 

“Our Fallen Leader. By the Rev. A. A. E. 
Taylor, Pastor of the Bridge Street Presbyterian 
church, Georgetown, District of Columbia.” 

Funeral Address, delivered at the ial of 
President Lincoln, at Springfield, Lilinois, May 4, 
1865. By the Rev. Matthew Simpson, D, D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Church.” 

We have also the Annual Circular of the Penn- 
sylvania Military Academy at West Chester. 


Also; Annual of the Indiana University, 


with Catalogue; and the Final Report of Freed- 
men Schoble under the supervision of Colonel 
John Eaton, Ir, for 18645. 


— — 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


It being well known to some of his per- 
secutors in London that Bunyan was often 
out of prison, they sent an officer to talk 
with the jailor on the subject; and in order 
to find him out, he was to get there in the 
middle of the night. Bunyan was at home 
with his family, but so restless that he 
could not sleep; he therefore uainted 
his wife that, though the jailor given 
him liberty to stay till the — 
from his uneasiness, he must immediately 
return. He did so, and the jailor blamed 
him for coming in at so unreasonable an 
hour. Early in the morning the messen- 
ger came, and — . o jailor, said, 
“ Are all the prisoners safe? “Yes.” “Is 
John Bunyan safe?” “Yes.” “Let me 
see him. He was called, and appeared, 
and all was well. After the messenger was 
gone, the jailor, addressing Bunyan, said, 
“Well, you may go out again just when 
you thin proper, for you know when to 
return better I can tell you.” 


Growth of Religious Toleration in Spain, 


We have received from an occasional 
correspondent some particulars respecting 
the recent tour of the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
in the direction of Cadiz, Seville, and Cor- 
dova, which will be read with interest. 
Our readers generally will regard with 
satisfaction the and manifestation 

a more liberal and catholic spirit among 

iards, and particularly in official re- 

ns, towards Protestantism. A few years 
755 the impressive ceremonies which Dr. 
rower has just performed in several 
places would not have been permitted, and 
would Nave aroused many a preju- 
dices. That they have now n cele- 
brated in the manner described is a satis- 
factory proof of the enlightenment and pro- 
gressive tolerance of the present generation 
of Spaniards. The religion proſessed by 
our countrymen has ere appeared to 
great disadv in Spain, in uence 
of the — — 2 
and discredit has often been cast 
upon it because of the manner in which 
Protestants have been buried. We will 
not here recall the discreditable and even 
barbarous scenes of the past; let us rather 
point to the good effect which the construc- 
tion and consecration of Protestant ceme- 
teries, and the decent and Christian inter- 
ment of our dead, cannot fail to produce 
upon all classes of Spaniards.” — tar 


icle. 


ROMISH LOYALTY. - 


We find the following in the Worthing 
Visitors’ List. In the Catholic Vindicator 
of Belfast (date omitted) we read the fol- 
lowing declaration :—* Cardinal Wiseman 
is — Westminster and chief 

agiand, and would take pre- 
cedence of Royalty itself in every Christian 
Court in Europe, whatever the Parliament- 
ary wiseacres may choose to call him. We 
res the authority of the Vicar of 
Christ infinitely more than we do any 
musty act of Parliament, but this is ‘divided 
allegiance.’ It is nothing of the kind, for 
we consider that our allegianee is due to 
the Roman Throne, first of all; and in 
an infinitely lower sense to mere earthly 
states and governments. Whatever ma 
be our feelings with regard to the Britis 
— are as nothing, and less 
, com with our devoted 
to the Holy See. Perish a thou- 
sand Kings and Queens and Parliaments, 
rather than that it should be in the slight- 
est degree tarnished. Our devoted attagh- 
ment to the Holy See is such, that we 
would gladly shed our best life and blood, 
rather than even seem to deny or doubt 
its supreme authority; but we could not 
say this of any earthly soverei As the 
spiritual exceeds the tem in im 
ance, so does our loyalty to the Holy See 
transcend that whic we pay to deo Onace 
of England. The latter is both much lower 
in degree and inferior in kind.” | 


A Lawyer’s Lerren.—The following 


28, T om desired to apply to 

Sir, I am desired to apply to the 
client, Mr. Jones. me the 


not, I shall oblige you.” 


| 


m kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint, and 
sore, 

Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the 
door; 

Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and 


A weary path I've travelled, mid darkness, storm 
and strife, 


Bearing many a burden, straggling for my life; 
But now the morn is breaking—my toil will soan 
be Oer; 

I'm kneeling at the threshold—my hand is o8 the 


Methinks I hear the voices of the blessed as they 


stand, 

Singing in the sunshine of the far-off sinless 
land; 

O would that I were with them, amid the shining 


throng, 
Mingling in their worship, joining in their song. 
The friends that started with me have entered 


long ago; 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe; 
Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph sooner 


won; 
How lovingly they hail me when all my tail is 
done. 


With them the blessed angels, that know no grief 
nor ein; 

I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in. 

O Lord! I wait thy pleasure; thy time and way 
are best; 

But I'm wasted, worn, and weary—O Father! 
bid me rest. —Dr Guthrie. 


— 


ONGEVITY. 


The mortality returns for England in the 
year 1863, which have just been completed, 
record the death of 213 men and 430 
women registered as 95 years old or up- 
wards when they died. Twenty-one of 
these men had reached 100 or upwards, 
and one at Chelsea was 109; 62 of the 
women had also completed a century of 
life or more, and one in the district of 
West Derby (Liverpool) was 112 years 
old. Five men and ane died in the 
ear 1863, who, if the register may be 
relied on, were born before George III. 
was king. Of the 83 who had 
reached 100, eight died in London, all of 
them on the Middlesex side. The north- 
west division, with its 2,900,000 people, 
had seven of these centenarians in its bill 
of mortality; the west-midland division, 
with its 2,400,000, had eleven; Yorkshire, 
with its 2,000,000, only four; the south- 

division, with its 1,847,000, had 
five; but the south-western, with its 
1,835,000, had eleven; the Welsh, with 
its had no — the 
south-midland, with nearly as a popu- 
lation, nine; the ith 
1,288,000, only two; the northern, with 
1,150,000, also two; and the eastern coun- 
| ties, with 1,140,000, four. 


— 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


We give an incident, in connection with 
Mr. Randolph’s religious views, mentioned 
by Mr. Key in his account of the death 
of his admirable life-long friend, Daniel 
Murray, of the American Navy. ac- 
count is as follows: 

“T remember being present at a conver- 
sation on the subject of religion between 
the late John Randolph and Commodore 
Decatur, who had known Mr. Murray 
while in the navy. The latter was express- 
ing his difficulties about the universal sin- 
fulness of than’s nature. It surprised him 
that the very best people in the world 
should always speak of themselves as sin- 
ners. He mentioned his-own mother as 
an instance, and then turning to me, said, 
‘There, too, is our friend Murray; you 
know what a man he is; who ever saw any 
thing wrong in him? Is it not absurd to 
think of such a man as a sinner? And yet 
he accounts himself such.’ 
forget Mr. Randolph’s reply to this. He 
rose from his sofa, walked towards Deca- 
tur, stood before him, and in his emphatic 
manner said to this effect:—‘I well know 
how dark and unintelligible this subject 
appears to you, and why it is so. But I 
trust a time will come when you will know 
and feel it to be all true—true of all, true 
of yourself; when you will be self-arraign- 
ed and self-condemned; found guilty of 
sin—not of the sin of cowardice, falsehood, 
or any mean and dishonourable act, but at 
least of this, that you have had conferred 
upon you great and innumerable favours, 
and have requited your Benefactor with 
ingratitude. This will be guilt enough to 
humble you, and you will feel and own 
that you are a sinner.’ ” 


— 


THE WORLD ON FIRE. 


The day had been fine, with a moderate 
wind from the north-west. When the sun 
went down behind the ridge of mountains 
limiting the bay, a perfect calm followed, 
with a sky absolutely cloudless. At four 
P. M. there had been seen one solitary and 
peculiar cloud hanging in the heavens to 
the north, about fifteen degrees above the 
horizon. This cloud was a deep, dark 
blue, looking much like the capital letter 
8. This at last disappeared, and the night 
set in, = 1 and mild, with my- 
riads of stars shining, with 
greater brilliancy than ever. = 

I had gone on deck several times to 
look at the beauteous scene, and at nine 
o'clock was below in my cabin, going to 
bed, when the captain hailed me with the 
words, Come above, Hall, at once! The 
WORLD I8 ON FIRE!” 

I knew his meaning, and, quick as 
thought, I redressed myself, scrambled 
over several sleeping Innuits close to my 
berth, and rushed to the companion stairs. 
In another moment I reached the deck, 
and as the cabin door swung open, a daz- 
zling, overpowering light, as if the world 
was really ablaze under the agency of some 
gorgeously coloured fires, burst upon m 
startled senses. How can I describe it 
Again, I say, no mortal hand can truthfully 
doso. Let me, however, in feeble, broken 
words, put down my thoughts at the time, 
and try to give some faint idea of what I 


saw. 

My first thought was, (Among the gods 
there is none like unto thee, O Lord! nei- 
ther are there any works like unto thy 
works!” Then I tried to picture the scene 
before me. Piles of golden light and rain- 
bow light, scattered along the azure vault, 
extended from behind the western horizon 
to the zenith, thence down to the eastern, 
within a belt of space twenty degrees in 
width, were the fountains beams like 
fire threads, that shot with the rapidity of 
lightning hither and thither, upward and 
athwart the great pathway indicated. No 
sun, no moon, yet the heavens were a glo- 
rious sight, flooded with light. Even ordi- 
— print could have been easily read on 
dee 


Fiouled with rivers of light! 
flooded with light; and such light! Light 
all but inconceivable. The golden hues 
predominated; but, in rapid succession, 
prismatic colours | forth. 

We looked, we saw, and TREMBLED; 
for, even as we gazed, the whole belt of 
aurora to be alive with flashes. 
Then each pile or bank of light became 
myriads; some now drooping down the 
great pathway or belt, others springing up, 
others leaping with lightning flash from 
one side, while more as quickly passed 
into the vacated „ some twistin 
themselves into folds, entwining wit 
others like enormous serpents, and all 
movements as quick as the eye could 
follow. It seemed as if there were 3 
struggle with these heavenly lights to 

and ocoupy the dome above our 
heads. Then the whole arch above be- 


Yes, 


came crowded. Down, down it came; 


come 
To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of 
His home. 


I shall never 


THE WATCHER AT THE GATE. | 


coruscating 
— — belt, seemed as if 
met in their course by some mighty agen- 
, that turned hens iat the colours of 


descending upon us, one of our number 
could not help exclaiming, 

“Hark! hark! such a display! almost 
as if a warfare were going on among the 
beauteous lights above—so palpable—so 
near—seems impossible without noise.” 

But no noise accompanied this wondrous 

isplay. All was silence. 
we had again destended into our 
cabin, so strong was the im ion of awe 
left upon us, that the captain said to me: 

“Well, during the last eleven years 1 
have 5 mostly in these northern re- 
gions, I never have seen any thing of the 
aurora to approach the glorious vivid dis. 
play just witnessed. And, to tell you the 
truth, friend Hall, J do not care to see the 
lilee again.“ Halls Arctic Researches. 


A DOG SAVED BY THE QUEEN. 


A few months back, while the Second 
Regiment of Life Guards were quartered 
in the cavalry barracks at Spital, near 
Windsor, an order was issued for the de- 
struction of all the dogs in the barracks. 
On the morning of the day on which the 
canine friends of the troopers were to be 
destroyed, her Majesty made an inspection 
of the Windsor garrison, and while passin 
through the quarters of the Second Life 
Guards, accompanied by the colonel of the 
regiment, was much attracted by the ap- 

ce of a small and very pretty terrier 
og named Dick, belonging to corporal 
Woodhouse, one of the bandsmen. The 
Queen paused, caressed the little dog, and 
spoke to it. This saved its life, for the 
colonel gave orders that “ Dick” should be 
allowed to live, while the rest of the dogs 
were killed in accordance with the edict 
that had gone forth. Dick is now the 
favourite of the regiment, and is honoured 
with a collar decorated with the regimental 
buttons, and on the plate of which are 
some lines narrating how the animal's life 
was saved. 


THE WAY YOU ALWAYS STOPPED. 


A Vermont tells a good of 
an innocent old lady, who never before 
had “rid on a railroad,” who was passen- 
ger on one of the Vermont railroads at the 
time of a recent collision, when a freight 
train collided with a nger train, 
smashing one of the cars, killing several 
passengers, and upsetting things generally. 
As soon as he could collect his scattered 
senses, the conductor went in search of the 
venerable dame, whom he found sitting 
solitary and alone in the car (all the other 

gers having sought ferra jfirma,) 
with a very placid expression upon her 
countenance, notwithstanding she had made 
a complete summersault over the seat in 
front, and her bandbox and bundle had 
gone unceremoniously down the passage 
way. “Are you hurt?” inquired the con- 
ductor. “Hurt? why?” said the old lady. 
„We have just been run into by a freight 
train, two or three passengers have been 
killed, and several others severely in- 
jured.” “La, me; I didn’t know but that 
was the way you always stopped!” 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


In the northern part of Minnesota is the 
greatest elevation of what geologists denom- 
inate the eastern water-shed of our conti- 
nent ; lying almost exactly in the centre of 
N orth America, here the streams that flow 
to the north, east, and south, find their 
source. Lake Superior, that joins this sec- 
tion on the east, is tht chief of those mag- 
nificent lakes that empty from one another 
into the St. Lawrence, and finally wash the 
coast of Labrador. 

Lake Superior, with a surface six hun- 
dred feet above, and a bottom three hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea, stretches 
out, in vastness and splendour, five hundred 
miles long by nearly two hundred broad ; 
and holds in its bosom islands that would 
make respectable kingdoms in the old world. 
On the southern shore its sandstone rocks 
are worn by the waves and storms into 
fantastic shapes, imitative of ancient castles 
or modern vessels, or are hollowed out into 
deep caverns ; on the north the bolder shore 
rises into rugged mountains, whose face has 
been seamed by the moving ice-drift of for- 
mer ages. In the country bordering upon 
the south are loggted inexhaustible mines 
of copper and iron of immense value; and 
along the northern coast are found agates 
and precious stones. 

A hundred streams pour their contents 
into the great lake, which from its enor- 
mous size and depth, retaining the temper- 
ature of winter through the summer months, 
empties its clear, cold, transparent waters 
into the river Ste Marie. Not producing a 
large variety of fish, those that dwell in its 
bosom are the finest of their species. The 
speckled trout, the Mackinaw salmon, and 
the black bass are large and vigorous. 
Sturgeon are plentiful, although valueless 
except as aa article of food; and the white 
fish are the daintiest fresh-water fish in the 


world. 


INVENTION FOR EARLY WAKING. 


There is an arrangement at our house 
by which we are waked up very early in 
the morning. It is not an alarm clock, 
nor storm, nor the call of a neighbour at 
the door, nor runaway horses, nor cattle 
breaking in on your few struggling speci- 
mens of shrubbery, or your beliove 
garden, nor locomotive whistle, nor gong, 
nor bells, but a sort of miniature combina- 
tion of the whole—a baby. He is one 
year old, with extraordinary tooth and nail 
power, great vigour, activity, and curiosi- 
ty, and an inclination to see and be seen, 
to hear and be heard, to stir and be stir- 
red. You incline to sleep, and a little 
chubby fist drives into your eye. You 
think of Heenan and turn over, and a deli- 
cate finger bores your ear, or you are in 
danger of losing a handful of whiskers. 
You demur drowsily; when a very musi- 
cal voice, very loud, yells in your car 
as if to tell you, that is — 2 squeal 
when your eyes are gouged and your hair 
pulled. You do not want to rise till six, 
you have been — late last night: but what 
of that! this little restless, romping, boun- 
cing image of yourself is up at four. The 
Discipline says five; your feelings says 
seven; this little ruler of the house sa 
four. He is ahead of the Discipline. He 
is too radical and progressive. Turn your 
back on him. You might as well turn 
your back to the whirlwind. He now 

lants both hands in your hair, and braces 

h feet against your shoulders, and con- 
cludes that you are his horse, and that he 
is out on a fast drive. He kicks and 
thumps, storms and roars, with merriment 
and triumph®*He concludes to change 
the style of riding, and uses the s be- 
tween your ears and shoulders for a saddle, 
sticks his foot in your nose for a stirrup, 
and beats you over the eyes to make you 
go ahead. You make a parental effort at 
authority, and induce the little fellow to 
lie down; but you might as well try to 
keep a young earthq down, for when 
you ave ready to safety, here 

e comes like a mountain torrent, and 
turns four summersets over your face be- 
fore your slumbering authority has time 
to rise. He then tries to balance himself 
by standing erect on your ribs, and not 


— — — — — — 


concludes to bestow upon you the kiss of 
reconciliation, which he winds up by sup- 
ing that your nose is an apple, and that 
must have a great bite Cen- 
tral Advocate. 


An Old Recipe for Catching Fish. 


More than two centuries and a half ago 
a fisherman, about whose name posterity is 
left in uncertainty, wrote a treatise called 
“The Secrets of Angling,” which fate, 
kinder to the work than the author, has 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Prose 
was too poor and mean a garb in which to 
clothe the ideas of this enthusiastic angler 
upon his favourite sport, so he essayed 
verse. His production is a curious old 
poem, ending with a quaint and oracular 
recipe for catching under any condi- 
tions of wind, weather, 4 water. Here is 
the recipe, given in the form of a puzzle, 
the — to which the reader is appa- 
rently expected to discover for himself: 
« Wouldst thou catch fish! 

Then here's thy wish; 

Take this receipt 

To anoint thy bait: 
“ Thou that desireth to fish with line and hook, 

Be it in Pool, in River, or in Brook, 

To bless thy bait, and make thy fish to bite, 

Loe, here's a means, if thou canst hit it right; 

Take gum of Life, fine Beat, and laid to soak 

In Oyle, well drawn from that which Kills 

the Oak. 

Fish where thou wilt, thou shalt have sport 

thy fill: 

When twenty fail, thow shalt be sure to Kill.” 
The efficacy of this ointment is confirmed 
by another rhymster, who signs himself 
„R. R.,“ in the following words: 

* “It's perfect and good, 
If well understood, 
Else not to be told 
For silver or gold.” 


CONSIDERATE WIFE. 


“My dear wife, I am hopelessly bank- 
rupt,” said a merchant when he entered 
his fine mansion at the close of a day, all 
fruitless in his endeavour to save himself 
when men were crashing around him in 
every direction. “Tell me the particulars, 
dearest,” said his wife, calmly. On hear- 
ing them and his wants to save him, “Is 
that all?” and absenting herself a moment, 
returned with a book, from between the 
leaves of which she took out bank-note after 
bank-note, until enough was counted to 
fully meet all her husband’s requirements. 
“This,” said she, in reply to his mingled 
look of admiration and astonishment, is 
what I have saved for such a — day 
as this, from your princely allowance for 
dressing myself since we were married. 

If every mother made it her ambition to 
mould her daughters’ hearts in forms like 
these, who shall deny that many a suicide 
would be prevented; that many a noble- 
hearted man would be saved from a life of. 
abandonment or from adrunkard’s dreadful 
death, and many families prevented bein 
thrown upon society in destitution an 
helplessness, to furnish inmates for the jail, 
the poorhouse, the asylum, and the hos- 
pital? 
—— — 


PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


The following is old, but the temper which 
it shows up holds as fresh as when it was thus 
satirized. 

We heard a dozen men complain, 

When Wednesday it began to rain; 

Just as before, when it was dry, 

They mourned a drought with many a sigh, 
And seemed most strangely to forget 

That water generally is wet! 

If all men’s prayers were heard together, 
The world would have the gucerest weather. 


»My mill stands still!—O for some rain!” 

My grain is down!—Ye clouds refrain!” 

My corn is parched!'—“Ah! Susan's bonnet, 
Don't let a drop of water on it!” 

„O! not to-day, our washing s out!” 

„Roll up ye clouds, I go for trout!” 

“The hen’s come off, the brood is drowned!” 

“Ah! let it pour! my boat's aground!” 


So, mid the murmurs of the world, 

The cloud, like banners, are unfurled ; 
The rains descend, the bow is bent, 

The sky smiles clear, God's azure tent; 
Sweet springs and robins sing together, 
And, rain or shine, ‘tis pleasant weather; 
The sower's hopeful seed is flung, 

And harvest songs are always sung 


TOBACCO SMOKING. 


It is not one of the pleasing signs 
of the times that this practice has me 
in use among boys who have scarcely 
passed beyond their school days; and so 
numerous are the instances in which small 
boys may be seen without any seeming 
shame smoking pipes in the * street, 
that it is often difficult to resist the inclina- 
tion to administer a little seasonable correc- 
tion. The use of the tobacco pipe before the 
bodily functions have been developed stops 
and dwarfs the growth. It leads to idleness, 
and is in far too many instances a sort of 
connecting link with dishonesty and habits 
of drinking.— London Builder. 


— — — 


COURTESY OF A KING. 


Charles XV., of Sweden, is very 5 
among his own subjects, and hasa high repu- 
tation among the crowned heads of Europe. 
His manly and virtuous character, his love 
of justice, his sympathy with his subjects, 
and his uniform courtesy to all classes, 
make him a model king. Dr. Tefft, in a 
very pleasant article in the Ladies’ wo 
tory, gives the following anecdote of the 
king: 

5 He has a beautiful summer palace 
known as Ulriksdal, about seven English 
miles from Stockholm, which is considered 
one of the finest places of the kind in 
Europe, and which all strangers, therefore, 
have to visit. So a party of English gen- 
tlemen and ladies one day took — to 
run down the bay to the far-famed locality, 
to examine the spot, and to see how a 
Swedish king spends his time during the 
short months of summer. They passed the 
guard without difficulty; and, on entering 
upon the grounds, they encountered a man 
whe seemed to be waiting for something, 
or somebody, as he was sitting quietly upon 
one of the many ‘rests’ in the front park 
without occupation. Not knowing pre- 
cisely what to do, or how to p in 
visiting the of a king, one of the 

y ste back to the quiet man, and 
explained to him their difficulty; for, as 
chance would have it, the man spoke as 

English as himself. The English- 
mafi wished to know if the king was at 
home; and on being told that he was, 
wished next to be informed if there were 
not restrictions about visiting the palace 
when the king and the royal family were 
present. The man told him that there 
were, but that as he was himself connected 
with the palace, and knew all the parts of 
it, he would conduct his y, as they 
did not seem to have a conductor of thei 


their 
own. 

“As they to walk over the 
spacious lawns, on their rambling journey 
toward the palace, they wished to know if 
their kind conductor thought they could, 
by any possibility, be permitted to see the 
king. Pre man answered it was not ous- 
trangers into the King's 


rivate 
Ee os home; but as he was a stirring, un- 
easy, restless sort of person, they would be 
very likely to fall in with him before they 
should have finished their observations. 
With this hope the party rambled on, in 
the meantime telling several curious aneo- 
dotes they bad heard related of his Ma- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


jesty, and asking their conductor whether 
they were true. He said, in reply, that 
there were so many things reported of the 
king, good and that it would be diffi- 
oult to say what might be true, and what 
false; and he thought also, as a person 
connected with the palace, that he would 
scarcely be a suitable informant on such a 
subject. They all thought the same, and 
heartily apologized for their freedom, the 
. being received with a kindness 

made all straight again. In this way 
the grounds were all rambled over, the 
palace was entered and inspected—state- 


rooms, sleeping-rooms, libraries, cabinets, 
every thin e kind-hearted guide, in 
the true Swedish spirit, exhibiting the 


whole place to the party with the most 
we) skill and patience. He then con- 

noted them to the lawn again, and guided 
them out a nearer and more beau- 
tiful avenue than the one by which they 
had entered. 

“They were all charmed with the place. 
They pronounced it the most splendid 
summer retreat for a monarch they had 
seen in Kurope. They declared that they 
had enjoyed the most agreeable afternoon 
they had had in Sweden. They thanked 
their conductor for his attentions, shaking 
him warmly by the hand as they were 
parting with him, having but a single cir- 
cumstance to ‘that’ they had not 
seen the king.’ Lifting his hat to them, 
‘I am the king,’ said Charles XV. to his 
unconscious guests; and so, bowing admir- 
ably, after the most approved Swedish 
style, he turned his steps immediately 
toward the palace, leaving them in a state 
of the most delightful bewilderment at the 
condescension and good-nature of their 


royal guide. 


Farm und Garden, 


MAINTAINING 4 Fut Flow or MILK. 
—During the months of July and August, 
in our latitude, the full flow of milk is 
frequently checked. In most instances 
— fails. Sometimes, however, farmers 
have kept too many animals on a given 
surface; and many cows have kept the 
grass from growing, and the usual flow of 
milk has diminished. Dairymen slide 
into this practice of overstocking their 
pastures at a season of the year when 
grass grows freely. A cow consumes a 
certain amount of feed to sustain and to 
repair the waste of her body. If she can 
have more than enough for this purpose, 
the surplus will be converted into milk. 
Therefore, if feed is short, the flow of 
milk must inevitably diminish. Breeding 
is another cause of diminution in the 
of age cows, even when 
supplied wi 0 grass they will 
consume, will fall off in milk within a 
few weeks after being got with calf; and 
there is sometimes so much shrinkage in 
the amount of milk, that a cow might be 
dried off in a short time. Another com- 
mon cause of failure in the flow of milk 
is a want of an abundant supply of pure 
water. These are the chief diffu ties 
that people meet with who keep few or 
many cows. To obviate the difficulty of 
short — a farmer will find it much 
more profitable to keep fewer cows, and so 
have more and better grass, as two cows, 
when kept on as much as they will 
eat, will yield more milk than three or 
four cows kept on the same feed, for they 
would find barely enough to support animal 
life. By overstocking a pasture, most of 
the grass is used up to keep the animals 
alive, without improving their condition, 
= a —.— number would thrive well, 
and at the same time give a supply of 
milk. Therefore, in the 
greatest amount of butter or cheese from a 
given amount of pasture, the correct wa 
to do it is to keep few cows and feed well. 
When grass fails, they should have at least 
one feeding daily of good hay, or n 
corn-stalks, or a few quarts of meal or — 
made thin with water. It is quite impor- 
tant that the flow of milk be maintained; 
because, if a cow be allowed to shrink in 
the quantity of milk, it is usually quite 
difficult, even by extra feeding, to bring it 
up —_ Sometimes it can be done with- 
out difficulty. But in most cases it is im- 
practicable. Whenever it is known that 
a cow shrinks in her milk after getting 
with calf, take means to prevent it each 
year until about three months after the 
time of turning cows to grass. The aim 
should be to have such cows come in just 
in time to recover from the debilitatin 
effects of parturition by the time grass is 
large enough for grazing. Then her milk 
will be at a season of the year when 
cows are — most profitable. But if 
they are to breed early in the sea- 
son, they are frequently very unprofitable 
cows; and improper management renders 
them still more so. Cows well fed and 
properly milked cannot be expected to 
yield a large supply unless they have an 
abundance of good water several times a 
day. Once or twice is not sufficient. In 
hot weather they need it three times daily. 
They relish a pailful of good water as we 
do a cooling draught from the “old oaken 
bucket.” And they must have it, or they 
will not and cannot yield an abundant sup- 
ply of milk. Large cows that have access 
to pure water, often drink from twenty to 
thirty gallons daily during the hot weather, 
and this water assists y in keeping 
up the flow of milk. ithhold a part of 
it, and the supply diminishes. As soon as 
cows have filled themselves with grass, 
they often desire to drink. They seldom 
take much water into an empty stomach. 
Consequently, if they are required to drink 
at a pool of standing, dirty water, perhaps 
defiled by dung, they will drink no more 
than is lutely necessary to sustain life 
Such water is not refreshing to cows, or 
any other animals; and no one need expect 
that milch cows will keep up the quantity 
of milk, so long as they are required to use 
such an unwholesome drink. 


GaARLIC8 AND Onions.—Those skilled 
in simples, Eastern as well as Western, 

ise garlic highly, declaring that it 
strengthens the body, prepares the consti- 
tution for fatigue, brightens the sight, and 
by increasing the digestive power, obviates 
the evil effects — uced from change of 
air and water. e old Egyptians highly 
esteemed this vegetahJe, which, with onions 
and leeks, enters into the list of articles so 
much 17 by the Hebrews, (Num- 
bers xi. 5; Koran, chap. ii.) The modern 

ple of the Nile, like the Spaniards, 
Aelight in onions, which, as they contain 
between 25 and 30 per cent. of gluten, are 
highly nutritious. In Arabia, the Wah- 
habis bear a prejudice against onions, leeks, 
and garlic, — the Prophet disliked 
the strong smell, and all strict Moslems 
refuse to eat them immediately before visit- 
ing the mosque or meeting for public 
prayer.— Benton's Mecca. 


Gapes Ix Cuoickens—Sure Cure.— 
G. Albert Lonas, Shaker Village, Albany, 
New York, gives the following sure cure, 
or rather prevention, of gapes in chickens, 
which he says he has proved by a number 
of years’ experience to be entirely infal- 
lible:—“ Take four parts of common lamp 
oil, two parts of petroleum oil, and one 
ounce of origanum; mix, shake well; ap- 
ply a small portion under the wings and on 
the breast of the mother hen the first night 
after leaving the nest; no more need be 
done. If any one realizes what I have 
stated from I he will, in return 
payment, do me the favour of giving his 
next door neighbour a chicken for his next 
Christmas dinner.” We hope who ever 
profits by the receipt will not forget to 
make payment as We should 


like to know if the remedy proves equally 
infallible with all those who may try it, 

of every 
his Christ- 


and if —— not despai 
man a chicken 


Children’s Column. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CONDOR. 


The Condor soars the highest of all the 
birds. It has a body of enormous size, 
and an eye which must have the power of 
a telescope. Away on the summit of the 
Andes this bird delights to dwell. Not on 

ine-covered mossy mountain sides, but far, 
ar above the region of the storm-clonds, 
away on the desolate peaks which are 
covered with eternal snows, she makes her 
home. She can look down from her lo 
height on the thunder-clonds, and wate 
the play of the lightnings far belew her 
feet, while, scattered through the mists 
and clouds, rise great seas of lower moun- 
tain peaks. The air too is so piercing cold, 
and so rare, that no human being could 
breathe it long and live. Travellers who 
venture too high often peril or lose their 
lives, the blood starting out from the mouth, 
the nose, ears, and even the pores of the 
skin. Yet God has so constituted this 
wonderful bird, that it is just the atmos- 
phere he most delights in. He even soars 
on his strong wings far above these solitary 
heights, until he seems like a speck in the 
sky. Hunger is the only call that brings 
him earthward. From his — height he 
can still espy any carcase of horse or sheep 
that might afford him a meal, and, straight 
as an arrow, he flies down to the earth to 
secure it. 

A 4 of them sometimes attack a cow, 
and by repeated blows of their strong 
claws and bills, succeed in dispatching her. 
They often attack lesser animals, but no 
instance is recorded of their attacking 
human beings. Even the Indians never 
avouse the Condor of carrying off their 
little ones, as the great eagle sometimes does. 
They are angry enough with him for rob- 
bing their flocks, however, and are not 
slow to revenge themselves upon him when 
they catch him dozing, after greedily stupe- 
fying himself with bis enormous dinner. 

hey throw a lasso over his head, and 
quickly tighten it up; and then the poor 
Condor pays the penalty of all his misdeeds. 

Nobody knows what their nest is like— 
and, indeed, it is said that they have none 
but the bare rock. It takes the mother 
bird a year to train her young, and not till 
then does she push them off into the world 
to care for themselves. 

How wonderful it is to think of God's 
care over all his creatures, even away in 
those desolate regions! Not a Condor on 
those mountain heights but is seen and 
known to Him. 


THE PERSEVERING ROBIN. 


As J looked out of my chamber window 
quite early—earlier, perhaps, than some of 
you look out of yours—lI saw under a large 
rose-bush a beautiful robin, whose wings, 
all sparkling with dew-drops, looked as 
fresh as the bright spring grass. 

The movements of the robin were so un- 
usual as to attract my attention. I soon 
discovered a piece of cotton string hanging 
from the bell to which one end was tightly 
fastened. Now what do you suppose the 
robin was doing? Trying to get the 
string? Yes, he was. He first seized it 
in his bill, and began to fly away; but in 
a moment the string jerked him back. 
Again and again he repeated the attempt, 
with the same result. Then he seized the 
string again, and having walked backward 
as far as he could, he tugged, and pulled, 
and jerked, now this way, now that way, 
but all in vain. I tell you, boys, I 
to feel a great interest in that robin. 
once respected him. I awoke my boys 
speedily, and called them into my chamber 
to see this wonderful robin. And we all 
looked and looked for a long time to see 
the beautiful bird fly and tug and pull, and 
try one way and another to Bet that bit of 
string off the rose-bush. I began to fear 
that the plucky little fellow would have to 
abandon his effort in despair; because, you 
sec, I began to compare him with some of 
my school-boys, and thought that they, in 
his place, would have given up long before. 
Not a bit of it. That robin worked away, 
and worked away, without resting a mo- 
ment, until, after a very lgng trial, he 
made one mighty effort, and away he flew 
triumphantly with the string in his bill. 
In a minute that string was woven into his 
nest, which, if found, no boy in this school, 
Lam sure, will 

Boys, how do you like my picture 
I'm ind you like itt Can’t 
we get some good lesson from it? I think 
it teaches an excellent lesson. What is it, 
John? Perseverance. Good! That’s just 
the lesson. Now, boys, that robin shall be 
schoolmaster here a few minutes. Right 
here on my table stands master robin. O, 
you needn’t laugh. Just imagine that you 
see master robin right here, making a polite 
bow, and saying, “Good morning, young 
gentlemen!“ As you don’t understand his 
language, [ will act as interpreter. “I am 
requested to say a few words to you on the 
subject of perseverance. I don’t know 
much about what you study here, because 
my early education was neglected; but I 
do know, my friends, that to do any thin 
well, you must persevere. I have h 
work to make my nest in the flowery spring. 
You saw how long a time and how muc 
hard work it cost me, this morning, to get 
a bit of string. Now, just think how many 
strings, and shreds, and straws, I have to 

ick up for my nest. Then how much 

bour it takes to put them snugly together, 
so as to hold safely my pretty blue eggs, 
and by-and-by my wee little children. It 
needs perseverance, boys, to do what I 
have to do; and let me tell you that — 
ignorant robins always practise what I am 
now teaching. You have your hard work 
to do, I suppose; all I can say to you 
is, Persevere, boys; persevere, persevere. 
Don’t steal my eggs, nor stone my nest. 
Good-by, boys, good-by!“ 

There; master robin has flown out of the 
window. You don’t often hear a bird talk 
like that, do you? He made a sensible 
little speech, didn’t he. I hope that some 
of you will profit by it.— Massachusetts 

Teacher. 


I at 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1843. 


Assets, December 1, 1864, 


Losses paid during the year, 243,750 
Losses — 36,450 
Dividends unpaid, . 184,626 
Premiums, cash, a — 
ums, no 

Promi , notes, ,60 110 150 
Interest received from investments, 221,942 
Premiums returned, . 64,203 
Expenses of every kind, 88,732 


his, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, has been uni- 
formly successful, always making large and regu- 
lar returns in cash to all = -holders. Last 
cash dividend THIRTY-NINE PER CENT. It 
is strictly an Institution for mutual pre ’ 
entirely — in all ites workings and ten- 
dencies. 

The Insurance Commissioners state ita us 
($850,000) over liabilities are proportio y 
while its ex 
1288 than any other pany. 

DIRECTORS 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, | W. B. REYNOLDS, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER | GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
M. P. WILDER, F. C. LOWELL, 
SEWELL THAYER, JAMES 8. AMORY 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | HOMER BARTLETT. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
B. F. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examinations daily at 1 o'clock. 
W. D. STROUD, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
No. 425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER, WITH ONE YEAR'S &X- 
perience as Principal of an emy, 
ires a Gituation where his duties will not 
too confining. = most satisfac 
references can ven. ress 
1 “A, R. L.,“ BOX 393, 


nses are proportionately 


. VALUABLE WORKS | 


FOR 
Clergymen and Theological Students. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLO- 
MON. By the Rev. George Burrows, D. D. 


COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. By the 
Rev. David Brown, D. D. $1. 

N — — From the Third 

nbu ition, En] vols. 8 B 
Patrick Fairbairn, D. D. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. Unabrid 
Edition, 8 8vo. By the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D. $4. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. Abrid for 
the use of Sabbath-Schools and Bible-Claases. 
Twontieth Edition. 12mo. $1.75, 

COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH AND 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA — Critica: Aub Ex- 
9 By Rev. Robert Jameson, D. D. 


COMMENTARY ON THE HISTORICAL 
BOOKS—FROM JUDGES TO ESTHER. Cairr- 
CAL 4 By the Rev. Robert 
Jameson, D. D. $1.25. 

MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, Influence 
of Health and Disease on Religious Experience. 
By the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D. $1.50. 
The same, bevelled red edges, $2. The only 
Work on the Subject in the English Language. 

NOTES ON SCRIPTURE, with an Introduction 
by Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D. By Joel 
Jones, LL.D. 83.50. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. EDWARD 
PAYSON, b. D. 8 vols.,8vo. $7.50. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Large 
Edition. By Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D. Sha, 
$25. Half Calf, $35. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, as Revised 
by the Royal Commission of Presbyterian 
om ited by Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D. 


PLANATORY. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
Augustus Tholuck, D. D. $2.25. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. By the Rev. E. C. 
Wines, N D. $3.50. 

THE REPORT OF THE GREAT TRIAL 
BETWEEN THE TWO BRANCHES OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Only a 
few Copies left. 8vo. Sheep, $3.50. 

„ Any of tho above will be furnished 
paid) on the receipt of the price. » 
Published, and for sale by 


W. 8. 4 A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— — 


NEW JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbytefian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn’t 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard's 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 conts. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy’s Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 36 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 and 60 cents. F 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childreu and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


ANTED—150 ts for “RA YMOND’S 

W LIFE OF A. LINCOLN.” Address 
E. WILSON, 1504 Brown street, Philadelphia. 

VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the higher education of women. Its 
foundation was laid in 1861, by Mr. Vassar’s 
munificent gift of more than $400,000 for this 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These preparations being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


under the direction of a full Corps of competent 
Professors and Teachers. 

The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 
all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu- 
lar or a Special Course, is fixed for the present 
at $350 annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance. No extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 
ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 
the studies of the College proper. 

For each ofthe extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, and Riding, an addi- 
tional charge will be made of from $40 to $60 


annum. 
Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
be furnished at the College Depository at actual 


cost. 

To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for other bey mmr applica- 
tions for admission should be forwarded as early 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her pre- 
vious studies have been, (naming the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she proposes to 
pursue in the College.) 

No day scholars are received, and none under 
fifteen years of age. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application, 
addressed to CLank ov Vassar Fematz 
Leen, Poveuxerrsis, N. T.;“ and when ob- 
ay it is requested that they may be circu- 

ated. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS, 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor Sts., 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 

Mrs. C. 0. CHISMAN, Principal. 


This Semi is designed to unite a liberal 
and thoroug education, literary, scientific, and 

ractical, with careful attention to health, and 
faithful religious instruction. 

Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 
ous Departments of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing, &c. The Classical Do- 
— will be under the direction of the Rev. 

miu E. Moons. 

The duties of this School (now in its second 

ear) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
Fisch) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 
with a short interval at Christmas. 


Rev. WILLIAM E. MOORE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chester. 

WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M., Principal West 
Chester — and Military Institute. 
Cot. THEODORE HYATT, President Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy, West Chester. 
Rev. THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D., Philadelphia. 

“ THOMAS SHEPHERD, D D., “ 


„ J. G. BUTLER, D.D., 1 
„% J. A. HENRY, 40 
Hox. JOSEPH ALLISON, 10 
N. B. BROWNE, * 


Rev. 8. MILLER, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Hox. J. C. TEN EYCK, 

Da. BENJ. H. STRATTON, “ * 

De. ZECHARIAH READ “ * 
JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, Ese., New York. 

E. C. ESTES, Esd., New York. 


For Terms, apply to the Principal. 


OLUMBIA CLASSICAL hae 18 
designed to prepare r 

Business, Teaching, is limited in 
and select as to the character of the Students, 
which secure thoroughness in Scholarship, aad 
freedom from corrupting influences. The next 
term begins on the 7th of September. References— 
Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D., Prof. J. H. Coffin, LL.D., 
Easton, Pa.; Alex. T. McGill, D.D., W. Hen 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. M. B. Grier, Col. 
J. A. Wright, Philad’s. For Circulars, address 
Rev. H. 8. ALEXANDER, Principal, Columbia, Pa. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forrr-szoonp 
Session of this well-known Scmoot or 
Naturat Sciexce will com- 
mence Irn, 1865. The New Aynvat 
Reoistsr oF — giving full information, may 
be obtained b ressin 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 
EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 
At Jersey 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
vep to intellec ysi i 
5 their sens daughters, will please send 


to 
. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
lareay Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanis. 


ANTED—A Situation by a Male Teacher of 
rience. References 
. A. BARROWS, 

„Our Home,” Danville, Livingston Co., N. T. 


August 19, 1865. 


Logansport Presbyterial kcademy, 


This Institution is located in the city of 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. It is accessible from 


all directions by Railroad. 


The next Session will commence on Wednes- 
A Instruction is given in an the 


| Departments of a — — Academic Course. 


Superior advantages are ished for the stu 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Modern Lan- 


guages, and Drawing. 

The Bible is — the noblest Classic, and 
the basis of Instruction and Discipline. 

The Principal devotes his undivided attention 
to the School, and is assisted by an ample Corps 
of experienced Instructors. 

For Catalogue, address 


CLEMENTS 
French Protestant Boarding School, 


Germantown, Pa, 


— — — — 


The Sixteenth Session will open WEDNESDAY, 
mber 6th, 1865. 
articular attention given to the English 
Branches. French is the the Family. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal. 
MANTUA 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY, . 


Corner Powelton Avenue and Thirty-fourth Sts. 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Prof F. W. HASTINGS, AK., Principal. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


— 


A few more Boarding Pupils can be accom- 
modated in the Family of the Principal, where 
careful and regular attention will be given to the 
Social and Moral, as well as to the Tatellectual 
development of the Pupils. Parents wishing a 
Christian Home for their Sons, will please send 
for Circulars containing full information. 

Next Term will open on the first Monday (th) 
of September. 


. SAMUEL WILSON, D.D., Professor in the 
Western Th cal Semi 

. JONATHAN EDWARDS, DD, Pastor of 
West Arch Street Church, Philadelphia. 
W. F. BREED, D. D., Pastor West Spruce 

Street Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. C. DICKSON, Pastor Westminster Church, 
Baltimore. 
Rev. J. ADDISON HENRY, Pastor of Princeton 
Church, West Philadelphia. 
Ex.Governor JAMES POLLOCK, Philadelphia. 
Dr. C. A. FINLEY, Sur. Gen. U. 8. A., Philad’s. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fA/fth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rav. JOHN MOORE, Principai. 


A Boarpime anv Dar von Youne Lavina, 
French, German, Music Drawing, and Painting 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
— in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advan 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 

— Circulars on application. 


— — 


FEMALE COLLEGBS, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of —— and superior ad van- 
tages furnished in v and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELBY, A. M., Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


The Fall Session will begin on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 13. 
C. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
- their Boarding and Day School, at 1618 
aestxut Sraser, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
August 29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Princi 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. References—The Faculties 
of the Coll and Catalogue, 


apply to av. T. W.CA L, ve 
| Rav. A. P. WHITE, } Principals 


OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 


The next Session begins September 1. This 
Institution is at Oxford, Ohio. on the Junction 
Railroad, 30 miles north-west from Cincinnati. 
The Buildings, Grounds, Course of Study, and 
Corps of Instruction, are of the first-class. The 
College is under the care of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati, and is a Christian School in all its ideas and 
influences. Professor Karl Merz continues in the 
Department of Music. . 

ersons wishing Circulars will please address 
the President, Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Mrs. MARGARETTA C. SHEPPARD, Principal. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 19th, 1865. 

For Circulars or information, apply to the 
Principal, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, 


Seceot Scnoon ror Lapizs asp 

Summer Session will be resumed Aug. 28. Win- 
ter * will begin Nov. 13. Address the Prin- 
cipal, J. M. RAWLINS, A. M., Parkesburg, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 


OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

—Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 

Sept. 5. For Circulars containing full information, 

address Rev. R. CRUIKSHANK, A. M., Pottstown 
Montgomery county, Pa. 


ILITARY Ap COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Allentown, Pa., with chartered ~ 

and superior advantages, re-opens Sept. 5. For 
Circulars, address Rev. M. L. Horrorp, A.M. Pres. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. Tp Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not giwe express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 


Rates of Advertiaing Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Fwe copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 


$10.00 
$20.00 


wie en addtional copy to the agent 
7” The money must always be sent in ad. 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft should 
be 
Address, post-pas 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, 


3 SE RECENT PUBLICATI nearer and nearer it approached us.— | being experienced in tight-rope perform- ee 
ONS. | — ances, he soon goes with one 
the Years ago. Five eye.- And as he ers himself up, he 
dijys of'the bloody three degrees in width, sheeted out to 
fer the of ihe — twenty-one degrees the prismatic bows at 
right angles with the belt. | 
le for hin. ef Lilien ie Gended in While the auroral fires seemed to be 
1 that persecuting period. Early acquiring’ che | 
a knowledge of the true religion, dhe was not afraid ee 
to acknowledge it, and for this was brought to the = 
sinke 10 be bared, and was only rescued by the 
death of Queen Mary, and the accession of Queen 
2 Elizabeth. The story is one of much interest — 
*. Nationat Lyaics. By John Greenleaf, Whittier. 
With Ulusgations by George G. White, H. Benn, | 
and Charles A. Barry. Boston, 1866, Naber § 
3 Fields. Square form, pp. 104. 
This is the third in the series of “Companion 
- Poets for the People,” which the publishers are 
furnishing The post Whittier 
well deserves @ place in this beautiful collection. TER — 
. He is the post of anti-slavery, and his clarion sotes 
1 have rung through the nation from the beginning 
a to the ending of the rebellion. With the issue of 
oa the war he must be satisfied. , 
Tun „o Stow: Collection of Music for 
and Musical Conven- 
tions, consisting of—1. A System of Musical i — 
— 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
3 Successor to 
ruphy— Part V. 7. Mr. Gladstone at Chester. — 
— 
| 
} | 
| 
— 
: 
— — ͤ — —ͤ—ä—ñ—jc • -— 
— 
on 
— 
— 
n who may act as agent. 
— Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
— Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 
giv 


